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A PLAIN GIRL. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XxX. 


My mother was buried in the family grave- 
yard of Clonallon—a graveyard surrounding 
a little ruined church on the side of a sunny 
hill,‘about a mile from the west entrance to 
the castle. 

Ioften slipped away alone whilst my cousins 
were in the garden or the dairy, and sat an 
hour beside a mound, just below the eastern 
window, that had a plain, grey slab above it, 
and on that slab nothing whatever but the 
name “ EMen '’—not Ellen, the beloved wife, 
nor Ellen Dennis, or Ellen Deane, merely the 
Christian name—and no date. 

_I did not go there to cry. I went there to 
sitand think. I would sit for an hour at a 
time in the late afternoon sun, looking down 
at the far-spreading heathered-coloured or 
brown, plains below, on a grey, straight 
road that led across it in a slanting direction 
to Boskell, whose two spires and pile of bar- 
racks were well within view, and away beyond 
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(ON THE TRAIL OF THE TRUTA.] 


Boskell to where the Vann crept along, a 
dark, sluggish river, with a dead stream, to 
that part of the country I had not explored 
yet, but would, and soon—that dismal scene 
of Mr. Sims’s murder. 

Not a word of my plans did 1 breathe to 
human ear, and I only thought of them 
steadily and seriously on these occasions, 
when I could slip away and be alone. 

The whole story of the murder, in a series 
of yellow, old newspapers, was locked up in 
uncle’s private bureau. 

He would not allow me to see it, for I had 
asked for it, indirectly, through Jane and 
Aunt Julia. 

I wanted to hear a great deal more—I 
wanted to piece different things together, and 
I had not the courage to boldly ask people to 
repeat that dreadful narrative to me over and 
over again. 

I would go very soon, and alone, in my 


_market dress to the scene of this terrible 


event. 

I would ask questions there, and in that 
disguise, that I dared not put in my own 
character as Miss Dennis. 
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This was a Monday; I would get up early 
the next day, say at six, and start off, on foot. 
I was a good walker, and trusted to chance for 
getting lifts on asses’ carsas I went along; but 
I must have some ostensible errand, and I sat 
puzzling my brains over what that errand was 
to be. 


As Isat with my eyes bent upon the ground, 
my arms encircling my knees, and my hat 
lying beside me on the grass, I was aware of 
someone getting over the low stone wall to 
my right. Never had my solitude been dis- 
turbed before, and I glanced up quickly, and 
saw my friend in the goggles coming over the 
graves towards me. 

‘‘ Fine evening, miss? ’’ touching his hat. 

“Very fine,’’ I answered, shortly. 

I was not going to enter into conversation 
with him if I could help it. I wished he 
would go away. 

‘“‘T saw you at the sports on Saturday.” 

‘“* Yes.” 

‘Do you often come up here?” 

“ No.” 

‘I suppose,” speaking with considerable 





hesitation, “that you know all about your 
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father now? ‘They have told you—they 
have——”’ 

He stopped, and then stammered on,— 

‘And what do you think of—it ?—of of-——” 

“I think he never did it,” I answered, 
standing up asI spoke. ‘ Ithink as she did,” 
laying my hand on the grey stone beside me. 

To my unutterable amazement, the crazy 
stone-breaktr went: down on his knees in the 
moss, and then half-throwing himself across 
the grave, broke out into sobs and tears. 

As he buried his face in his hands, and 
remained thus for fully five minutes, I picked 
up my hat and turned once more to look at 

im, 

Certainly the r man was exceedingly 
mad, and I did not feel comfortable being with 
him all by myself in this very lonely place, 
within sound of nothing but the sheep, the 
curlew, and the grouse. 

‘* Don’t go,’”’ he said, putting out an arm, 
and catching me tightly by the dress, “I have 
something to say to you—here.” 

“Let me go, if you please,” I answered, 
nervously, ‘‘and whatever you hawe to say be 
quick about it, for they are expecting me at 
home, and will be coming to look fer me.” 

I put this in as a kind of protestion to my- 
self. 

He relinquished his grasp of my dress, rose, 
and took off his goggles, and displayad « 


strikingly good sane face; but, ohdenudha | 


strangely sad one! 


His forehead was scored, and tule with 


lines, his hair was grey, his eyes qnemesuniken,. | 


and yet there was something ém the tmight- 


ness of those sunken eyes thet belied ¢heap- | 


pearance of age; and qaepe than ¢his, the max 
before me, despite his #oill-meniked bands and 
worn, patched dlethes, was, or bad onee been, 
a ¢anfleman. 

I say it in an instembwhem he pushed his 
hat back amd Jocked at me with his searching 
-'r.idhit-browed eyes—eyes that seemed fami- 
liar tome imwome odd way. 

* You are amazed at my assurance, I cam 


see ?”” 

I gasped mow, indeed, with some surprise. 
What had become of his ? 

“But I knew your and mother 
wail.” 


He paused a second, as if something was 
choking him, and then went en,— 


‘Nay, I cannot dissimulate—I never could. 


I know that you are a brave girl, Ellen: You 
can stand a shock. You must know i some 
time, why not now? Oh! I mast tel 


for I eam hold my tongue no Jemger. Your | 


futher is alive [”’ 

I twembled all over from head to foot. I 
knew that he was about to tell me. I felt 
as col@as a stone. My heart was fluttering 
in my throat, but I managed to articulate, 
and I said, as I steadied myself by the grave- 
** And you are my father? ”’ 

“You have guessed it,” he said. “I did 
not die after all, and Iam glad of it, for your 
sake. It was No. 4,725 that died, not 4,724; 
bat a little mistake like that makes no dif- 
ference im returner. Who cares what happens 
to a lifer? The only one who would have 
cared lies there!” pointing to the grave. “I 
am out now on ticket-of-leave. What do you 
think of your father ?”’ removing his hat, and 
passing his hand through his very thick but 
very grizzly locks, ‘I am known here as 
‘Tom Kirby, the stone-breaker—I’m a good 
hand at that; practice makes perfect. Would 
anyone guess, to look at me, an elderly, 
broken, bent ticket-of-leave, that I am only 
forty-three years old, and years younger than 
that old rascal my mother wanted to marry 
you to. I know all about it—I know a good 
deal ; that I was once one of the smartest men 
in the smartest cavalry regiment in the ser- 


_vice—that for a year I was as happy a human 


being as drew breath nineteen years ago, and 
what years those nineteen have been! Is there 
justice in Heaven, I ask?” he said, looking 
at me, fiercely. 

** For nineteen ycars I have suffered a living 








death forthe sake of one who walks among his 
fellow-men, holding his head high—who is 
looked up to; who has pibapebed ; who has 
never been found out; who was my enemy 
I know, because she was my wife, and-who 
swore, and kept his oath, to rnin me. Thanks 
to my rary 2 my folly—thanks to circum- 
stantial evidence—I escaped the rope, but by 
a miracle!” 

He genet, breathless, and stood staring at | 
me en he went on agaih,— 

“Sometimes I think you are your mother, 
Ellen. No two people were ever so much 
alike. I cannot ise that @ young 


woman of nineteen, are my my | in 


ter,’’ he repeated, in a lower tone. 

“ But you soon will, father, and it will come 
easy to me to believe that you are my father 
—the man they call Mad y- Iwill be a 
sight or y. till Team wnt etter 
or day, can prove as 

* You never could—never. Proofs were 
strong, though : ee ee 


g 


‘“‘ Never mind, I will do my best. You know | leg, 


and supplied with his money you could pro. 
secute your plans for my ilitation with 
every chance of success. 

“Then you would have me sell myself!” [ 
erred. onhi passionately, horrified at sucha pro. 

ion. 

“Nay, for you love him! And listen, all the 
money would be but borrowed. Do you not 
krow that you are your grandmother’s 
heiress? She cannot (or be sure she would) 
leave away one penny from me. I am 
legally dead—and you my place. You 
will be a very wealthy woman some 
day.. My schemes may seem selfish; but, 
truth, to leave my daughter the legacy 
of aclear name is all I care for now,” picking 
up and replacing his hat as he . 


= now, le, the sun quite low. 
Look at it si there, in a ball of fire be- 
ond the bay! - I seems to me as if it was 
i in a erimson flood! It 
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is-too late for you #0 be.out alone. By-the- 










the fable of the mouse and the lion. I will be 
the mouse. The first thing is for you to tell 
me the whole story, The next thing will be’ 


“* Aiter nineteen years!” he in- 
eredulously. ‘I have looked an 
looked like a fool, knowing that : 
never be discovered, but hope springs ternal. 
im the human breast.” S 
Vk Loe bp cnt p «agg gS 

en ow exact locality, z 
into the hovels around.” e 

‘‘ Ah, that’s more them L.deredo, with all 

goggles and my brogme, Wiketipame two things 


that never were 


, you wounded fellow badly in the. 
4 ewon't be ablete for three ; 
—and I’m sorry you did 















It’s too late, as I say, 









lost large sums to him, and there is zagson—at 
least I have reason—to suppose that he 
actually forged his name.” 

‘Tell me all about it from first to last,’’ I 
said. ‘“‘ Tell me everything—the sooner I know 
the sooner I can begin to:set to work!” L cried, 
with unusual eagerness. 

“No such hurry as all that, Ellen. A few 
days more or less after all these years won’t 
signify. As for myself I am now hardened 
and callous. I have lost her; I have lost my 
name, my youth, my friends, my career, my 
fortune. What could ever.give them back to 
me? What have I left?” 

“You have me,” I said, quickly. 

- “(A stranger | a stranger!” 

“Don’t say that, father. Howcan I be a 
stranger to you when you say that I have my 
mother’s face ?” 

He covered his hands and groaned. 

“ Only for you, Ellen, I would give up the 
struggle, even for the chance of bringing him 
to justice. But I would like to leave you with 
a spotless name, to see you the wife of some 
honest fellow, such as that Karslake.”’ 

Don’t!” I eried, ‘don’t name him. I ‘told 
him there was a reason that I never, never 
could marry.” 

“You would be a fool to let it‘stand in your 
way, and no doubt he knows all. Married to 









him 
step of a- 
not shake hands with me or kiss me, but 
said, as he Joined me,— 

‘* Come over to the other side of the church- 
yard. I won’t tell you what I have to say 
near your mothér’s grave. Not, indeed that 
she can hear us, but it killedher. Come over 
to this side, where we can see the place,” he 
said, taking me by the arm with a tight grip, 
and leading to the further wall. 

“Do you see that bit of the Vann beyond 
Boskell, where the light is shining on it? 
Well, we parted a mile above that; and he 
must have crossed that dip in the bog that you 
see—or rather he meant to have crossed it, 
but never did so. It was a short cut to the 
high toad. And now sit down, and I will 
lose no more time, but begin at the beginning. 
You won’t mind my lighting my pipe, will 
you?” producing a short clay one—“a whiff 
or two now and then soothes me. I was & 
lieutenant in the cavalry, as you know, an 
only son, and fairly well off, ‘Who would 
think it to look at me now? I married your 
mother when' I was twenty-three, She was 
out-and-out the prettiest girl in ‘these parts, 
and I cut out a lot of fellows when I carried 
off Miss Bourke—among others my friend 
‘Kant. But why he could have dreamt of 

marrying, es ly a@ girl without a penny, 








him, and under the protection of -his name, 





' TL eannot guess, for he was fearfully hard-up, 
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and always talking of ‘pulling round with a 
heiress;’ besides, he was very fond of 
grandees. But for all that, there is no doubt 
that he was madly in love with your mother, 
and that she could not bear the sight of him. 

“ She said he was like ey gr age and 
that he had the evil eye. believe she re- 
fused him three times. Women are far quicker 
in perception than men, I will say. 

“I believed Kant to be a rattling good fel- 
low. He wai my seniot by five years. No 
one would guess that now. He was clever; 
he had a caustic wit—a good eye‘for a horse, 
and played a first-rate game at billiards. He 
was poor as a rat, and how he managed to 
live, in an sive regiment like ours, was 
a miracle only known to himself. 

‘‘He gambled, he bet on races, and managed 
in some orga ee § way to keep his head 
above water. He always had a couple of 
good horses ; was,always well-dressed; drank 


cham’ at mess, and had his rooms 
better shed than any man in the 
regiment, 


“Yet sometimes, when cash has‘been very 
tight, he has been compelled te borrow—spe- 
cially from me. I felt rather honoured, like 
the young gaby that I was in those days— 


and these loans they often passed out of | 


Kant’s mind altogether. Sometimes he:would 


remark, quite casually— Oh, I say, old chap, | 


I must have a settling-up with you one of 
these days;’ and there it would end. 

“He came to our house constantly; dined 
with us a couple of times a week, and your 
mother did her best to like him as my friend. 
Then «we had @ spell of very wy ch wp A 
young Sim !—whose fa was 
a soap-boiler, and rolling in money, set the 
fashion. I-would be afraid to say how high 
the stakes were. Sim had extraordinary 
luck—the luck #hat sometimes goes with 
youth, ignorance, and rashness. 

“ Kant lost heavily ; but it wasa mere ques- 
tion of time, his recouping himself. He 
thought I knew. I-wasof a differant opinion; 
and one night, I having been badly bitten my- 
self, put in a word, as I saw the bets in- 
creasing. I got no thanks for my pains from 
either Kant or Sim—beth had what I call 
the fever of play on them. I only got rough 
words in return for my advice, and left 
them playing alone in the ante-room; left 
them rather in a passion. 

‘* However, my rage soon blew over. Next 
day Sim and I went duck-shooting. It was 
bitterly cold, a kind of drizzling icy rain 
beat in our faces, and we had poor sport. 

“Very foolishly I took up the subject of the 
previous evening, and told Sim that.if I were 
him I would hold hard, that there was Jikely 
to be ancawful row sooner or later about such 
high play—d¢hat it would give the corps a 
bad name, and that very few purses were as 
long as his. 

“ At first he. ent.up rough ; but,after a little 
he told me ‘that he must let Kant have his 
revenge. ‘Poor beggar!’ she said, ‘I’m 
ashamed: to have won so much. He.owes me 
upwards of three thousand pounds! He 
would double the stakes—aye, and treble 
them, too; but it was all to no purpose, as 
it turned out.’ 

‘Kant owes youthree thousand over cards!’ 
I said, in a. tone,mo doubt, of horrified in- 
credulity. ‘Good Heavens! he will have to 
sell his commission to pay it.’ 

“* I don’t mean tosay that he has not plenty 
of coin ?’ said Sim, who was very sharp.about 
money matters ; ‘I thought he was well off 
—only waiting for his rents. I backed a bill 
~_ him just asa matter of form the day. be- 
ore y : 

* “]T was sorry to hear it, but I said nothing. 
Per, amy face may have expressed more 

1 wished; for I could see that young 
Sim was putting two and two together in 
his mind, and waxi icious and uneasy. 
However, the cold and wet had penetrated his 
rms: and finding that I was bat goin 0 
iscuss Kanis emoney .ma he said he 
would lazd, as only one could row the punt, 








and get home across the bog, as he was half 
frozen, and in case of a stray shot he took a 
gun—mine by mistake; and I pat him on'the 
back, telling him that he had much _ better 
leave the gun where it was, ahd that I would 
be home before him. Thelast I saw of ‘him 
he was walking, in a rather cramped fashion, 
towards a gateway,as if his legs were stiff; 
and as I pulled away down the river in the 
punt, he waved his hand ‘to me and shouted 
something about telling them I was coming, 


and that was the last I heard or saw of him: 


alive.” 

Here my father stopped for a moment, and 
puffed at his pipe in silence, and then taking 
out a handkerchief wiped -his forehead slowly, 
and resumed,— 

“‘T was home first, of course, and was rather 
surprised to see nothing of Sim, for I went up 
to barracks on my way to our house and left 
his gun in his room, On the stairs, coming 
down, I met Kant going up. He had a fevered, 
excited look, and seemed in a great hurry to 
get to his own quarters, passing me with a 
muttered ,— 

*** Don’t keep me, there’s a good fellow, I’m 
wringing wet.’ Next day no sign of Sim, nor 
the next, and people began to ask me very odd 
questions, and to look at me very strangely, 
and I understood it all; and really at times 
when the mesh of circumstances was weaving 
itself round me closer and closer every hour 
I could almost bring myself to imagine that I 
had.done it. Then the body was found, and I 
was arrested, Kant being as virulent and as 


| bitter against me and my crime as though he 


had been poor Sim’s own brother. 
“He went down, I heard, several times 


alone early in the morning and carefully 


searched the inch by inch with his own 
hands: for further proofs; I and you can 
understand that this was a blind, that he was 
searching for his sleeve link, and, perhaps, 
other matters that might betray him, and put 
him in my place. 

“ The time of the trial was to me kindof 
horrid nightmare; the shame of it was the 
part that [remember more keenly than even 
the fear of death after these nineteen years. 
To see the sea of faces all turned towards 
mine, to feel that they all believed me guilty 
of the crime of murder—even my own counsel 
I am sure had the same opinion in his heart, 
and my mother had no doubt on the subject 
at all; only one believed in my innocence. I 
felt numbed, crushed, stupefied; even her 
death scarcely roused me. 

“It were better she were dead and lying 
there than to live and be pointed at as the 
wife of Philip Deane, who murdered a brother 
officer in cold blood, who had robbed him (for 
a large sum of: money Sim was known to have 
had in his pocket-book was missing), and who 
was putting in the rest of his life, not in Her 
Majesty’s uniform, but in convict.dress.”’ 

‘‘ How long have you been out?” I asked 
at last rather suddenly. 

‘“‘Two years. Of course I am under police 
surveillance, but that is not known, and my 
grey hairs, and my goggles, and my. trade are 


a good shelter. No one guesses who Tom 
Kelly really:is. I tell them all I come from 
Cavan.” 


‘I wonder what is the first thing to be 
done,”’ I said. 

“The first thing to be done is to visit the 
place and the four cabins in that part of the 
bog. Something may be found still. Another 
thing is to keep your own counsel—to no ,one 
must you ever mention me: When the matter 
is ripe—if ripe it ever is—I will employ a 
good detective; but we have not got to that 

et.’’ 
ar: I now understand why Colonel Kant—for,,. 
of course, he is the same, the man in the 29th 
Hussars—nearly fainted when he saw me in 
the market.” 

“How—when’? ‘Tell me-all about it! ” said 
my father, eagerly. ‘ When did he see you? 
How long ago?” 

I told ‘him of -my day’s marketing, and all 
my adventures as‘succinetly as-T could. ©: >» 


and in use, with piles of ty» 


| I saw two coming rapid] 





“ Ah!” he said, when I had finished, “ that 
puts another card inour hand. He has never 
heard of your existence, and he takes you for 
an apparition; he takes you for your mother. 
Avoid seeing him again, or letting him hear of 
you. I may have occasion to send you with 
an errand to him some day, an errand that 
iucy be the hiuge vi ail my hopes. I will let 
him think that you are a visitor from the 
world of spirits; he was always most super- 
stitious. He will be utterly terror-stricken— 
he will confess, if confession is needed.” 

‘* What proofs have you that he did it?” I 
asked. 

‘** His absence at the time, Though he pro- 
tested that he walked in an opposite direction, 
no one saw him. But a figure, the figure of a 
man, was seen near. the place by a little boy 
who went for turf. He said it was a tall man 
in white. That sounds nonsense. But we all 
know that Kant ‘had a white waterproof coat. 
However, he came home without it, and, 
strange to say, he was never seen to wear it 
again. Then Kant owed him large sums of 
money, though no “I O U’s”’ of his were ever 
found. I knew this, I alone. I mentioned 
the fatal circumstance to Kant a day or two 
after the tragedy, before suspicion so strongly 
seized upon me, and he became livid, and 
denied it flatly, assuring me that the debt was 
the other way. Nellie, something tells me 
that will not be silenced—-that he did it, and 
that, yes, there is surely a Nemesis on his 
track ; leaden-footed justice will overtake him 
yet. There is a queer old ruin not very far 
from the place; you and your cousins might 
make an excuse to go and see it, but it is eight 
good miles to it if it is a yard.” 

“No. that would not do,” I said, shaking 
my head; ‘‘I will dress up as a girl selling 
flax, and you must take me to-morrow—yes, - 
the sooner the better—and show me the very 
place, and the cabins near it.” 

“ But how will you-get there ?” 

“Tl get lifts, or you will’ask for them for 
me, as we go along the road, and I will meet 
you at eight o’clock to-morrow at the west 
gate. I must tell Aunt Julia and the girlse—no, 
not about you, but where I am going; indeed, 
now that [ think of it, I will take the mule 
and car.” 

And I did. The next morning at eight 
o'clock sharp we were jolting along to Boskell, 
I in my garden dress, sun-bonnet, and a shawl, 
my father in his usual disguise. 

Aunt Julia thought the expedition verged 
on madness, but, all the same, allowed me to 


0. 
2 ‘‘ Tt will do no good, child,’’ she assured me, 
repeatedly, ‘‘and it only encourages a morbid 
state of mind.” 

Nevertheless, go I would, nothing should 
keep me; and the mule (cunning beast), know- 
ing that he had a man to deal with, stepped 
out well, and actually we did the whole seven 
miles in less than three hours, 

“‘ Here is the way, the short cut that Kant 
took,” said my father, suddenly drawing up at 
a black gate and getting off. ‘ We will leave 
the mule here,” proceeding to tie him to a post 
as he spoke. | 

“« But supposing he is stolen?” I said. 

‘No fear of that, no more than that he will 
run away. Give him that bundle of hay, and 
come along, and make the most of our time.” 

We went first of all down a lane, with high 
banks on either side, called a ‘‘ Boreen,’’ ¢! 
over some green flat pastures, where the “2* 
path was black, showing the nature. 
land, across one or two drains Ay - a aoe 
boards, and then we were bound, cut away. 


on-either side. . On the right ~ clamps : big 


fail of Vater on the 


deep -equare. boy-holes og state, a. wild 


other; the bog, in its na ; 
range of jong ‘brownish gr Oe heather, 
with here and there a bunch? = ‘the ‘ 
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father now? ‘They have told you—they | death forthe sake of one who walks among his | and supplied with his mone = could pro. 
have-——”’ reg ilitation with 


He stopped, and then stammered on,— 

‘And what doyou think of—it ?—of of-——” 

“I think he never did it,’ I answered, 
standing up asI spoke. ‘“ Ithink as she did,” 
laying my hand on the grey stone beside me. 

To my unutterable amazement, the crazy 
stone-breaker went down on his knees in the 
moss, and then half-throwing himself across 
the grave, broke out into sobs and tears. 

As he buried his face in his hands, and 
remained thus for fully five minutes, I picked 
up my hat and turned once more to look at 
him. 

Certainly the poor man was exceedingly 
mad, and I did not feel comfortable being with 
him all by myself in this very lonely place, 
within sound of nothing but the sheep, the 
curlew, and the grouse. 

‘* Don’t go,’ he said, putting out an arm, 
and catching me tightly by the team “T have 
something to say to you—here.” 

‘‘Let me go, if you please,’ I answered, 
nervously, ‘‘and whatever you hawe to say be 
quick about it, for they are expecting me at 
home, and will be coming to look for me.”’ 

I put this in as a kind of protestion to my- 
self. 

He relinquished his grasp of my dress, rose, 
and took off his goggles, and displayed « 
strikingly good sane face; but, ohdendh a 
strangely sad one! 

His forehead was scored, and guled with 


lines, his hair was grey, his eyes anemesuniken,. 


and yet there was something im the tpigh#t- 
ness of those sunken eyes thet ere 
pearance of age; and qaene them ¢his, tie ms 
before me, despite his teil-mariked bands and 
worn, pat clothes, was, or bad onee been, 
a ganfleman. 


I sesy it in an insta whee he pushed his 


hat back smd Jocked at: me with his searching | 


-traivdet-browed eyes—eyes that seemed fami- 
lioy to me iarisome odd way. 


* You are amazed at my assurance, I cam | 


see?” 

I gasped mow, indeed, with some surprise. 
What had become of hig ? 

“But I knew your and mother 


wall.” 


» paused 
choking him, and then went on,— 

“ Nay, I cannot dissimulese—ti never could. 
I know that you are a brave gicl, Ellen. Yow 
can stand a shock. You must know & some 
time, why not now? Oh! I must tell 


for I ean hold my tongue no Jemger. Your | 


futher ip alive [”’ 

I twemibled all over from head to foot. I 
knew @#hat he was about to tell me. I felt 
as col@as a stone. My heart was fluttering 
in my throat, but I managed to articulate, 
and I said, as I steadied myself by the grave- 
stone,— 

** And you are my father? ”’ 

‘*You have guessed it,’’ he said. ‘I did 
not die after all, and Iam glad of it, for your 
sake. It was No. 4,725 that died, not 4,724; 
bat a little mistake like that makes no dif- 
ference im returner. Who cares what happens 
to a lifer? The only one who would have 
cared lies there!” pointing to the grave. “I 
am out now on ticket-of-leave. What do you 
think of your father?” removing his hat, and 
passing his hand through his very thick but 
very grizzly locks, ‘I am known here as 
Tom Kirby, the stone-breaker—I’m a good 
hand at that; practice makes perfect. Would 
anyone guess, to look at me, an elderly, 
broken, bent ticket-of-leave, that I am only 
forty-three years old, and years younger than 
that old rascal my mother wanted to marry 
you to. I know all about it—I know a good 
deal; that I was once one of the smartest men 
in the smartest cavalry regiment in the ser- 
vice—that for a year I was as happy a human 
being as drew breath nineteen years ago, and 
what years those nineteen have been! Is there 
justice in Heaven, I ask?” he said, looking 
at me, fiercely. 

** For nineteen years I have suffered a living 


fellow-men, holding his head high—who is 
looked up to; who has pésepened ; who has 
never been found out; who was my enemy 
I know, because she was my wife, and who 
swore, and kept his oath, to rnin me. Thanks 
to my temper, my folly—thanks to circum- 
stantial evidence—I escaped the rope, but by 
a miracle!”’ 

He aq breathless, and stood staring at 
me. en he went on again,— 

“Sometimes I think you are your mother, 
Ellen. No two pore were ever so much 
alike. I cannot ise that you, a young 
woman of nineteen, are my my 
daughter,” he in a lower tone. 

* But you soon will, father, and it will come 
easy to me to believe that you are my father 
—the man they call Mad y- Iwill be a 
real ay w you, for I shall never rest, 
night or day, can prove your innocence.” 

“You never could—never. Proofs were too 
— though I am as innocent as you are.” 

“ Never mind, I will do my best. You know 





never be discovered bad Sapelesingeaional 











book and the button. = 


rire “es 


lost large sums to him, and there iszesson—at 
least I have reason—to suppose that he 
actually forged his name.” 

‘Tell me all about it from first to last,” I 
said. ‘“ Tell me everything—the sooner I know 
the sooner I can begin to set to work!” I cried, 
with unusual eagerness. 

“No such hurry as all that, Ellen. A few 
days more or less after all these years won’t 
signify. As for myself I am now hardened 
and callous. I have lost her; I have lost my 
name, my youth, my friends, my career, my 
fortune. What could ever.give them back to 
me? What have I left?” 

“You have me,” I said, quickly. 

- ‘(A stranger! a stranger!” 

“Don’t say that, father. How can I be a 
stranger to you when you say that I have my 
mother’s face ?” 

He covered his hands and groaned. 

“ Only for you, Ellen, I would give up the 
struggle, even for the chance of bringing him 
to justice. But I would like to leave you with 
a spotless name, to see you the wife of ‘some 
honest fellow, such as that Karslake.’’ 

Don’t!” Leried, ‘don’t name him. I ‘told 
him there was a reason that I never, never 
could marry.” ; 

“You would be a fool to let it-stand in your 
way, and no doubt he knows all. Married to 










| evening, E wod I'l bo heng 


im the human breast.” ; helped 
} “I am a very good finder, and I shall look} hands ommy 
when I know the exact locality, and I'll my face forse 
1 into the bovels around.” down 
| « Ab, Gatiomeremiaay , With all my * may 
ioggles r : two things wn the 
ee never a be : orandum I wa 


‘mem 
believe that | h 


secute your plans for my 
every chance of success. 

“Then you would have me sell myself!” [ 
cried out, passionately, horrified at such a pro. 

ition. ; 

“Nay, for you love him! And listen, all the 
money would be but borrowed, Do you not 
krow that you are your grandmother's 
heiress? She cannot (or be sure she would) 
leave away one penny from me. I am 
legally dead—and you take my place. You 
will be a very wealthy woman some 
day. My schemes may seem selfish; but, 
in truth, to leave my daughter the legacy 
of a clear name is Posh for now,” picking. 
vo) ‘And now, ‘Nelife is 
Look at it si 
ond mye 

ing the very place in a crimson flood! It 

is too late for you to be.out alone. By-the- 
‘way, you wounded fellow badly in the. 
leg. He'won’t be able-toetir for three months 
—and I’m sorry you did: ‘more of them. 
At’s too late, as I say, Come here 


5 can get on Wednesda 
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 aendqatched him Rill. He had, 


| ell 


: the of @-youngzian still. He 
did not shake Mande with me or kiss me, but 
said, as he Joined me,— 

‘¢ Come over to the other side of the church- 
yard. I won’t tell you what I have to say 
near your mother’s grave. Not, indeed that 
she can hear us, but it hilledher. Come over 
to this side, where we ean see the place,” he 
said, taking me by the arm with a tight grip, 
and leading to the further wall. 

“Do you see that bit of the Vann beyond 
Boskell, where ane is shining on it? 
Well, we parted a mile above that; and he 
must have crossed that dip in the bog that you 
see—or rather he meant to have crossed it, 
but never did so. It was a short cut to the 
high toad. And now sit down, and I will 
lose no more time, but begin at the inning. 
You won’t mind my lighting my pipe, will 
you?’ producing a short clay one—“a whiff 
or two now and then soothes me: I was ® 
lieutenant in the cavalry, as you know, an 
only son, and fairly well off. ‘Who would 
think it to look at me now? I married your 
mother when I was twenty-three, She was 
out-and-out the prettiest girl in these parts, 

and I cut out a lot of fellows whén I carried 


off Miss Bourke—among others friend 
‘Kant. But why he could have dreamt of 
marrying, es ly a girl without a penny, 





him, and under the protection ‘of -his name, 


‘ T cannot guess, for he was fearfully hard-up, 
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and always talking of ‘pulling round with a 
heiress;’ besides, he was very fond of 
grandees. But for all that, there is no doubt 
that he was madly in love with your mother, 
and that she could not bear the sight of him. 

“‘ She said he was like a ge eee and 
that he had the evil eye. believe she re- 
fused him three times. Women are far quicker 
in perception than men, I will say. 

“T believed Kant to be a rattling good fel- 
low. He waz my senior by five years. No 
one would guess that now. He was clever; 
he had a caustic wit—a good eye'for a horse, 
and played a first-rate game at billiards. He 
was@s poor as a rat, and how he managed to 
live, in an msive regiment like ours, was 
a miracle only known to himself. 

«He gambled, he bet on races, and managed 
in some extraordi way to keep his head 
above water. ways had @ couple of 
good horses; was.always well-dressed; drank 





cham at mess, and had his rooms 
better shed than any man in the 
regiment, 


‘“‘ Yet sometimes, when cash has‘been very 
tight, he has been compelled to borrow—spe- 
cially from me. I felt rather honoured, like 
the young gaby that I was in those days— 
and these loans they often passed out of 
Kant’s mind altogether. Sometimes he-would 
remark, quite casually— Oh, I say, old chap, 
I must have a settling-up with you one of 
these days ;’ and there it would end. 

“He eame to our house constantly; dined 
with us a couple of times a week, and your 
mother did her best to like him as my friend. 
Then -we had a spell of very high play. A 
young cornet—poor Sim !—whose father was 
a soap-boiler, and rolling in money, set the 
fashion. I-would be afraid to say how high 
the stakes were. Sim had extraordinary 
luck—the luck that sometimes goes with 
youth, ignorance, and rashness. 

“ Kant lost heavily ; but it wasa mere ques- 
tion of time, ‘his recouping himself. He 
thought I knew. I-wasof a different opinion; 
and one night, I having been badly bitten my- 
self, put in a word, as I saw the bets in- 
creasing. I got no thanks for my pains from 
either Kant or Sim—beth had what I call 
the fever of play on them. I only got rough 
words in return for my advice, and left 
them playing alone in the ante-room; left 
them rather in a passion. 

‘* However, my rage soon blew over. Next 
day Sim and I went duck-shooting. It was 
bitterly cold, a kind of drizzling icy rain 
beat in our faces, and we had poor sport. 

“Very foolishly I took up the subject of the 
previous evening, and told Sim that.if I were 
him I would hold hard, that there was likely 
to be ancawful row sooner or later about such 
high play—that it would give the corps a 
bad name, and that very few purses were as 
long as his, 

“ At first he cnt.up rough ; but.after a little 
he told me ‘that he must let Kant have his 
revenge. ‘Poor 1!’ the said, ‘I’m 
ashamed: ‘to have won so much. He. owes me 
upwards of three thousand pounds! He 
would double the stakes—aye, and treble 
them, too; but it was all to no purpose, as 
it turned out.’ 

“Kant owes youthree thousand over cards!’ 
I said, in a. tone,mo doubt, of horrified in- 
credulity. ‘Good Heavens! he will have to 
sell his commission to pay it.’ 

“*I don’t mean tosay that he has not plenty 
of coin ?’ said Sim, who was very. about 
money matters ; ‘I thought he was well off 
—only waiting for his rents. I backed a bill 
-_ him just as & matter of form the day. be- 
ore y ‘ 
~ “]T was sorry to hear it, but I said nothing. 
Per. my face may have expressed more 
than I wished; for I could see that young 
be was putting two and two together in 

is mind, and i icious and uneasy. 
However, the | eld amd pas had penetrated his 
bones, and finding that I was not going ‘to 
he said he 


discuss Kanhe money matters | 
would lad, as only one could at the punt, 


and get home across the bog, as he was half 
frozen, and in case of a stray shot he took a 
gun—mine by mistake; and I pat him’on‘the 
back, telling him that he had much better 
leave the gun where it was, and that I would 
be home before him. The last I saw of him 
he was walking, in a rather cramped fashion, 
towards a Eateway, as if his legs were stiff; 
and as I pulled away down the river in the 
punt, he waved his hand to me and shouted 
something about telling them I was coming, 


alive.” 


puffed at his pipe in silence, and then taking 
out a handkerchief wiped -his forehead slowly, 
and resumed,— 

“T was home first, of course, and was rather 
surprised to see nothing of Sim, for I went up 
to barracks on my way to our house and left 
his gun in his room, On the stairs, coming 
down, I met Kant going up. He had a fevered, 
excited look, and seemed in a great hurry to 
get to his own quarters, passing me with a 
muttered,— 

‘*** Don’t keep me, there’s a good fellow, I’m 





wringing wet.’ Next day no sign of Sim, nor 
| the next, and people began to ask me very odd 
| questions, and to look at me very strangely, 
and I understood it all; and really at times 
when the mesh of circumstances was weaving 
itself round me closer and closer every hour 
I could almost bring myself to imagine that I 
had done it. Then the body was found, and I 
| was arrested, Kant being as virulent and as 
| bitter against me and my erime as though he 
| had been poor Sim’s own brother. 
| “He went down, I heard, several times 
alone early in the morning and carefully 
| searched the place inch by inch with his own 
hands: for further proofs; I and you can 
| understand that this was a blind, that he was 
searching for his sleeve link, and, perhaps, 
other matters that might betray him, and put 
| him in my place. 
| “The time of the trial was to me a kind of 
horrid nightmare; the shame of it was the 
part that [remember more keenly than even 
the fear of death after these nineteen years. 
To see the sea of faces all turned towards 
mine, to feel that they all believed me guilty 
of the crime of murder—even my own counsel 
I am sure had the same opinion in his heart, 
and my mother had no doubt on the subject 
at all; only one believed in my innocence, I 
felt numbed, crushed, stupefied; even her 
death scarcely roused me. 

“It were better she were dead and lying 
there than to live and be pointed at as the 
wife of Phili 
officer in cold 


blood, who had robbed him (for 


had in his pocket-book was missing), and who 
was putting in the rest of his life, not in Her 
Majesty’s uniform, but in convict dress.”’ 

“‘ How long have you been out'?”’ I asked 
at last rather suddenly. 

“‘Two years. Of conrse I am under police 
surveillance, but that is not known, and my 
grey hairs, and my goggles, and my. trade are 
a — shelter. No one guesses who Tom 
Kelly really‘is. I tell them all I come from 
Cavan.” 


‘I wonder what is the first thing to be 
done,”’ I said. 

“The first thing to be’ done is to visit the 
place and the four cabins im that part of the 
bog. Something may be found still. Another 
thing is to keep your own counsel—to no,one 
must you ever mention me. When the matter 
is ripe—if ripe it ever is—I will employ a 
good detective; but we have not got to that 

et.’’ 
, I now understand why Colonel Kant—for,, 
of course, he is the same, the man in the 29th 
Hussars—nearly fainted when he saw me in 
the market.” ; 

“How—when'? ‘Fell me-all about it! ” said 
my father, eagerly. ‘ When did he see you? 





How long ago?” : 
I told ‘him of ‘my day's marketing, and all 
my dventures as-‘succinetly as-T could. 


and that was the last I heard or saw of him: 


Here my father stopped for a moment, and‘ 


Deane, who murdered a brother: 


a large sum of money Sim was known to have’ 





“ Ah!” he said, when I had finished, “ that 
puts.another card inour hand. He has never 
heard of your existence, and he takes you for 
an apparition; he takes you for your mother. 
Avoid seeing him again, or letting him hear of 
you. I may have occasion to send you with 
an errand to him some day, an errand that 
iucy be She hinge vi ail my Lopes. I will let 
him think that you are a visitor from the 
world of spirits; he was always most super- 
stitious. He will be utterly terror-stricken— 
he will confess, if confession is needed.” 

‘‘ What proofs have you that he did it?” I 
asked. 

‘** His absence at the time, Though he pro- 
tested that he walked in an opposite direction, 
no one saw him. But a figure, the figure of a 
man, was seen near. the place by a little boy 
who went for turf. He said it was a tall man 
in white. That sounds nonsense. But we all 
know that Kant ‘had a white waterproof coat. 
However, he came home without it, and, 
strange to say, he was never seen to wear it 
again. Then Kant owed him large sums of 
money, though no “I O U’s” of his were ever 
found. I knew this, I alone. I mentioned 
the fatal circumstance to Kant a day or two 
after the tragedy, before suspicion so strongly 
seized upon me, and he became livid, and 
denied it flatly, assuring me that the debt was 
the other way. Nellie, something tells me 
that will not be silenced—that he did it, and 
that, yes, there is surely a Nemesis on his 
track ; leaden-footed justice will overtake him 
yet. There is a queer old ruin not very far 
from the place; you and your cousins might 
make an excuse to go and see it, but it is eight 
good miles to it if it is a yard.” 

~ No, that would not do,” I said, shaking 
my head; ‘I will dress up as a girl selling 
flax, and you must take me to-morrow—yes, 
the sooner the better—and show me the very 
place, and the cabins near it.” 

“ But how will you get there ?’’ 

“T’ll get lifts, or you will ask for them for 
me, as we go along the road, and I will meet 
you at eight o’clock to-morrow at the west 
gate. I must tell Aunt Julia and the girls—no, 
not about you, but where Iam going; indeed, 
now that I think of it, I will take the mule 
and car.” 

And I did. The next morning at eight 
o’clock sharp we were jolting along to Boskell, 
Lin my garden dress, sun-bonnet, and a shawl, 
my father in his usual disguise. 

Aunt Julia thought the expedition verged 
on madness, but, all the same, allowed me to 


go. 

‘Tt will do no good, child,” she assured me, 
repeatedly, ‘and it only encourages a morbid 
state of mind.” 

Nevertheless, go I would, nothing should 
keep me; and the mule (cunning beast), know- 
ing that he had a man to deal with, stepped 
out well, and actually we did the whole seven 
miles in less than three hours, 

‘“‘ Here is the way, the short cut that Kant 
took,’’ said my father, suddenly drawing up at 
a black gate and getting off. ‘ We will leave 
the mule here,” proceeding to tie him to a post 
as he spoke. _ 

‘“« But supposing he is stolen?” I said. 

‘No fear of that, no more than that he wiil 
run away. Give him that bundle of hay, and 
come along, and make the most of our time.” 

We went first of all down a lane, with high 
banks on either side, called a ‘‘ Boreen,’’ ther 
over some green flat pastures, where the jeot- 
path was black, showing the nature“ the 
land, across one or two drains of #*ter, on 
boards, and then we were bounds? by the bog 
on-either side. On the right j# Was cut away, 


,and in use, with piles of turf in clamps; big 


dee nare boz-holes full of water on the 
dee ine bog, in iss natural state, a wild 
range of long brownish grass and heather, 
with here and there a bunch of fuyze. 

There were some sportsmen/on the bog, 
shooting grouse. I heard shotg and presently 
I saw two coming rapidly towards us, two men 
(officers), in grey twee. coads,. with a brace of 
red setters at their heels. 
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How quickly they walked! They headed us, 
and sprang over a wet ditch, just on our path- 
way, and came straight towards us. 

I saw at a glance that one of them was 
Captain Karslake, and, wrapping my tell-tale 
hands in my blue-checked apron, I held my 
head down as they passed. 

“I would not be surprised if that was a 
pretty girl,” s&id a man whom I had never 
seen before. 

‘“‘ Oh, bother pretty girls out grouse-shoot- 
ing!” said my friend, uugallantly. ‘‘ Which 
way did those birds go? You must shoot up, 
Smith ; we have only four braces yet, and it’s 
near eleven o’clock.” 

“* Hullo! hullo! you two!” cried a voice from 
the heather, “hold on a bit—wait for me!” 
and a very puffing, red-faced figure came 
towards us, with a brace of birds in his hands. 

‘* T say—stop !—stop |—Karslake,” very evj- 
dently halted. ** Do you know,” panting, “ that 
we are now on the very ground where Philip 
Deane—you’ve heard the story—shot young 
Sim long ago?” 

“Oh! so we are,’’ shouted back a voice; 
‘* but come on-——come on !”’ 

“The bog hole where they found the 
body——”’ but we had already heard enough, 
and I quickened my walk to a kind of run, 
eager to escape from earshot. 

‘* There it is—down there,” said my father, 
suddenly, ‘* you see it’s quite in a hollow and 
very lonely. There you see the Vann, it’s half- 
a-mile off, and there are the cabins to the left; 
we will go to them first. I'll wait outside, and 
you go in and ask for a drink of water and 
leave to sit down, as you are walking to Boskell 
looking for work. Go into the long house 
with the byre first; that’s where the girl lived 
that found the button. If that is no use try 
the little one with one window, and mind you 
icead the subject round to the murder of Mr. 








CHAPTER XXII. 


Tue first cabin I was directed to I entered, 
or rather looked over the half-door into a 
thick smoke, and asked if anyone was within, 
was the long one with the byre that my 
father, who had taken a seat on a stile just 
beyond it, pointed out. 

‘*There’s no one in but granny,’ said a 
tattered child. ‘‘ Mother’s away in the town 
selling fowl.”’ 

“Who is it? What’s wanted?” said a 
cracked, peevish, old voice, from the chimney, 
and for answer I boldly pushed back the door, 
and walked in and showed myself. 

There was an old hag gathered up on a low 
seat, engaged in pushing sticks under a pot 
that hung from the chimney by a black chain 
—a pot containing potatoes, and known in 
Ireland as a skilett. 

* Will you let me come in and rest a bit, for 
I’m from a good way off going to Boskell?” 
I said, in my best brogue. 

‘*Oh, aye, surely and welcome ! ” looking up 
sharply; stick in hand. “Your a stranger, 
I’m thinking?” 

‘** Yes,” sitting down as I spoke. 

‘‘ From beyant Boskell? And what do they 
call you?”’ 

‘* Ellen—Ellen Bourke.” 

“Oh! There was one of that name wunst 
I knew well, but she was a lady. Aye, deary 
ne: she had her own troubles,” shaking her 

Crd 


“Yay mane about what happened here- 
abouts,” said, glad of the opening. “ ’Tis 
yourself, av sourse, knows all about it, if any- 
one did. a8 not there someone shot in this 
part long ago?’”’s went on, timidly. 

‘Oh, he way shot, sure enough, within two 
hundred yards’ where you are sitting, and 
if was me Own (aughter heard the moans of 
him when she wadcoming home from milking. 
Rut it’s an old styvy now—go long ago that 
I almost disremem\gy jt myself, until you 
called it up to me,” ; 

“Ud like to hear ity I gaid, rolling my 
hands up in my apron, and tis yourself 





could tell it well, I’ll go bail,” I added, with 
barefaced flattery. 

““'"Twas a grave business. 'Tis not often 
the quality takes to shooting one and another. 
Poor young, quiet gentleman! I mind well 
seeing his body ore up out of the - 
hole. It was just as if it had ay aye only 
the day before, and he had been there weeks. 
There was one black-looking gentleman very 
active about making searches. He used to be 
down here constant on the quiet, looking, 
looking; but he never found anything, 
with all his hunting, late and _ early. 
Me daughter Mary found a _ button—a 
brass thing, bat she gave it to one of the 
childer, and sure he lost it. Oh, faix, 
that was a rare handsome young gentle- 
man that was tried for his life—the Eng- 
lishman, so handsome! Aye, dear me! 
I've stood on the road and watched him 
riding with Miss Bourke, or out with the 
horse-soldiers. Somehow, I had a notion 
that, with all the talk, and work, and the 
trial, and his being sent to Botany Bay, and 
dying there, that he was not the man that did 
it, after all.’’ 

I could hardly restrain an exclamation, but 
I did, by pinching my hidden hands and 
biting my lips. Was she not going to say 
any wore? She was sitting, looking in a 
dreamy way into the low, well-kindled turf 
fire, as if seeing some far-away object. 

‘““What makes you think that?’ I asked 
at last. 

“ Oh, we all has our own thoughts, and is 
welcome to them,” giving me a sharp glance, 
‘and ’tis no use peg now. The man that 
was transported is d It would do him no 
good now, and it was only a couple of years 
after that we heard a queer thing from Micky 
Connor—too late to be of any use, by the 
same token ! ”’ 

* And what was that?” 

“Oh, Micky was a rare boy for trouble, 
wan way or another. What with pecking, 
and snaring, and even worse, he had to keep 
away from home at times,and just at that 
time he had got into a worse business than 
usual, about a few sheep, and he made off to 
America, and did not come home for a good 
bit; but he lands in here one Sunday, and 
after a bit, when we heard all his side of news, 
we began talking, and among other things we 
tould him all that business, and he seemed in 
a terrible way when he first heard it was 
young Mr. Deane had got into all the trouble, 
and was dead, and Mrs. Deane, too, wid a 
broken heart, so they said. 

‘«* He never done it no more thanI did. A 
rale gentleman! Many a time I carried his 
bag and his gun, and he gave me half-a-crown. 
It was the thin, narrow-faced black one that 
used to shoot with him. I met him—TI re- 
member it well, and have every raisin to, for 
it was an evening I was hiding on account of 
a bit of talk about them hoggets. I was 
lying behind a bank in a boreen, and he 
passed down, and he wore a white coat. It 
was moist, and I heard a shot about. half-an- 
hour after. I never misdoubted but it was 
some one discharging his gun before going 
home, and a while after this gentleman passed. 
I heard him coming—running this time, and 
I lay flat. He had no white coat on, I noted, 
and his collar all up about his face; but it 
was the same. I’m ready to take my dying 
oath of that,’ he said.” 

‘‘ And where is this man now ?”’ I asked. 

“Faix, miss, where he can do no good or 
harm to anyone—he is dead this ten years; 
but I belave he was right, for a while after, 
when my, eldest son Jim was cutting up the 
trees and bushes in a fence that borders the 
bog road, he found something.”’ 


“What was it?” I gasped. 








‘I don’t know that I could exactly tell you , 


that. It would be no good now the parties is 
dead, and it would only lade to trouble and 
annoyance and having the polis coming round ; 
and maybe—things is so contrary—they would 


be making out that Jim had a handinit, Any- | 


way, he has it hid away, and he is very 
cautious with regard to it; indeed, for all ] 
can tell you, he has made away with it, for 
it’s not a safe thing for anyone to have.” 

“Tt wasn’t a gun, was it?” 

“No, it wasn’t that. You take a terrible 
interest in it, I see. Young people is curious, 
‘specially young girls; but we can’t be telling 
you too much. at is taking you to Boskell 
the day?” 

“TI was going in to buy a few hanks of 
worsted,”’ 

“Oh! for knitting?” 

“Yes; it’s time I was going on, thanking 
= kines for the accommodation,” rising as 

spoke.” : 

‘*Oh! ye can’t be going outo’ this like that; 
you muat stop and have a few of the praties. 
There’s agree | else but a sup o’ buttermilk, 
but you’re kindly welcome, and so just sit 
down again.” 


“T know that, but I’m nothungry. Ibroke . 


my fast late. I'll come in again when I’m 
passing this way, and maybe you'll finish 
that, and tell me what it was that your son 
found.” 

irae you beat all for curiosity, I’ll say 
that.” 


** You see you told me so much, and left off, 
like in a book, and all this is very interesting 
to folks that hear nothing, like me.’ 

‘* Well, well, well, alannah, we will see about 
it another day. I was an old fool to tell you 
about it at all, at all!” shaking her head, 
irritably. 

It was evident there was no more to be told 
on this occasion, and no use in waiting, so I 
said good-bye from the half-door, and picking 
my way through the muddy yard—if yard it 
could be called—joined my father at the gate, 
but walked on past him, in case of rousin 
the suspicions of my late hostess; who ha 
followed me to the door, as I knew, quite in- 
stinctively. 

‘“*Come back here,” she screamed, ‘“‘ come 
here, avick, I’ve one word more to say to you. 
See here, honey,” lowering her voice as I 
hurried up to her, “‘ are you so mortal anxious 
to know what he found ?” 

“IT am—I am, of course,” I answered, 
breathlessly. 

** You have some raison for it, I see,’ wink- 
ing wickedly. 

“T’ll never deny it, I have,’ I returned, 
boldly. 

“Nothing for nothing is no gain to any- 
one. See here now. I know where it is, and 
what would you give to see it? Come now, 
there’s a chance for you! ”’ 

‘© Whatever you like.” 

“Would ten shillings ——” 

“A pound and a pound of tobacco, if you 
will give it to me!’’ [ exclaimed, forgetting 
all about my tongue in my eagerness. 

‘* I was sure of it,” said the old lady fox, in 
a tone of triumph. ‘I knew from the shape 
of your foot you were a lady, not to spake o’ 
your grand words. There’s no throwing dust 
yet into my eyes, old and blear as they look, 
pe Who are you?” she asked, imperi- 
ously. 

‘You will not tell me your secret, why 
should I tell you mine?” I said doggedly. 

“‘If seems to me that mine is the most 
— of the two,’’ she replied, nodding her 
head. 

‘“‘T will tell you who I am if you will pro- 
mise on your word to keep it to yourself— 
promise faithfully.” 

“Qh! aye! I can promise all that.” 

“T am Philip Deane’s daughter ! ” 

“Qh! wirra, wirra, what's this you are 

ing me?’’ stepping back, and casting up 
her hands. * 

“The plain truth,” taking off my bonnet. 
ba have seen my mother—is my face like 

ers ? ” 

‘‘ There’s no denying that it is—no denying 
that. Do you want to clear him?” 

Of course I do.” 

“ An’ what will you give me for it?” 
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“T’m ve r; but I can scrape up five then he was in love with her, while for 
unds.”’ Fa aie WANTED AN HEIRESS. Gwendoline, apart from her money, he cared 


“Five pounds and some tobacco, and a lock 


of tay and sugar ?”’ said the old dame, who 
knew how to drive a bargain. ‘“ Will you go 
as far as that?” 

“ Yes.” 


‘Well, come on Saturday afternoon, and 
you'll'get if; but if Jim finds it out he will 
destroy me.” 

‘‘No, why should he? Would he not clear 
the innocent, and punish the guilty ?’’ Iasked, 
indignantly. 

“Oh! it’s an old story now, you see. Any- 
way, there’s no doubt but I’ll have to tell the 
height of meself in lies to keep him aisy. 
Well, miss, good-day to you, and I’ll expect 
you back on Saturday without fail ; and you’ll 
mind the tay and sugar, and a few ounces of 
tobacco? I'll not keep you no longer; and 
Jim will be coming round to his dinner. You'd 
‘better be goin; ere he sees you, for —_ 
the dress is what you are aiming at right 
enough, any man can see that it’s’a lady as is 
inside it!” © 

(To be continued.) 








YOUTH. 
“* And the spring was in my heart, and I was glad.” 

Youru, and Hope, and Love—how these 
seem to accord one with the other! As well 
imagine a springtime without flowers as these 
sweet gifts of the gods apart. On the painter's 
canvas they are symbolised together, and in 
the poet’s song their names are breathed in 
unison, ‘ 

But widely diverse is the more material 
prose of life, and few only can look back to 
those sunny hours with the same faith in 
which they entered upon the race; yet the 
higher the nature the deeper will be the 
a of those unforgotten dreams which 
in youth made our world, and some association 
(pleasant and sweet it must have been) led a 
poet to put aside the busy present, with its ever- 
crowding cares, and, as he tells us in his verse, 
be again a child. 


“* The sight of thee calls back the robin’s song, 
That from the dark old tree 
Beside the door, sang clearly all day lonz— 
And I, secure in early piety, 

‘Listen’d, as if I beard an angel sing 

With news from heaven, which he did bring 

Fresh every day to my untainted years, 

When birds and flowers and I were happy peers.”’ 

But ah, fair maiden and gallant youth! you 
cannot put back the shadow on the dial, nor 
‘stay the fleeting foot of Time! Waste not, 
then, this golden holiday that is given to your 
trust ; rather employ it in building up those 
high and brave resolves for the noontide of 
syour day to fulfil! 

Yet, why should not the sweet memories of 
that Eden-green be with us all through the 
summer of our lives? and, to carry out that 
‘analogy, even unto the fall-timie ? 

Aptly, and with a quaint beauty, has 
Coleridge expressed this sentiment :— 

“* Oh, youth | for years so many and sweet, 

What strange disguise hast thou put on? 
{ll think it be a fond deceit 

To make believe that thou hast gone ! 
Thy veeper-bell bath not yet toll’d, 
And thou wast aye a masker bold ! 
Life is but thought ; so think I will, 
‘That thou and I are house-maies still.” 





‘Tae Empress or Germany has offered a prize 
f £200 for the best portable hospital tent for 
use in war and dating epidemics at the 
Antwerp Exhibition. 

Tae old English posy, a small bunch of 
flowers with natural stems tied by a ribbon, is 
one of the poetical ideas recovered from the 
past, where we must go for sentiment an is yl 
notions. The posy was first carried by ladies 


last year, and now the court florists are making 
them up for weddings and state drawing- 


—0:— 
CHAPTER X.—(continued.) 


_ “Conrounp the nurse!” exclaimed the 
irascible old man; ‘‘and yet, perhaps you had 
better go, my boy, for the present. I’ve got 
to see Vellum to-day. I must reserve a little 
of my strength for him; we’ve a deal of busi- 
ness on hand. I mean to surprise the Caven- 
dishes by leaving them next to nothing. 
Cavendish is bad enough, coming here so con- 
stantly and boring me with his society on the 
strength of a second cousinship; but his wife 
and daughters are a great deal worse. Purring, 
cat-like women all of them, who wouldn't con- 
tradict me if I were to say the moon was 
made of green cheese, through fear of offending 
me. They can ridicule me behind my back, 
though, and laugh at what they are pleased to 
call my close-fisted ways. Well, well, the 
laugh won’t always be on their side. If I 
have got one foot in the grave I am quite 
capable of giving anyone I don’t like a kick 
with the other.” 

The doctor entered the room just in time to 
hear ‘the conclusion of this characteristic 
— He was followed in a few minptes by 

r. Vellum, the family lawyer. 

“The doctor and the lawyer,’’ remarked 
Sir Algernon, dryly. “It only wants the 
parson to render the funeral trio complete. 
Amuse yourself as well as you can for the 
rest of the day, Arthur. I shall have some 
work for you to do to-morrow.” 

Thus dismissed Arthur Joscellyn went 
downstairs and smoked by himself in the 
gloomy dining-room, where family portraits 
stared him out of face in every direction. 
After a long chat with old Amos he strolled 
out to look up old acquaintances, and to take 
a general survey of the place where so many 
of his early days had been spent. 

He found the farmers one and all- inclined 
to grumble at Sir Algernon’s unsatisfactory 
rule. Some even hinted at his death, and 
ventured to hope that Arthur Joscellyn would 
be the new master and landlord. They could 
not prevail upon the baronet to lower the 
rents when crops were scanty or stock barren ; 
neither would he compensate them for repairs 
made at their own expense. Arthur Jos- 
cellyn could only listen to the many com- 
plaints poured into his ear—it was out of 
his power to remedy the evil. 

If Camoys Hall were only his, and he 
were free to marry Ethel Dare, how, rich 
and full life would be for him, he reflected 
rather sadly. But Sir Algernon was as 
changeable as a weathercock, and the engage- 
ment he had entered into with Gwendoline 
Massey was, after all, his best and safest re- 
source against future poverty. It would never 
do to desert the substance for the shadow. 

“You don’t seem overburdened with work 

here,” he remarked to- the sexton, who was 
‘tidying-up’ some of the graves in the pretty 
churchyard in a listless, disconsolate manner. 
‘‘ The place is too healthy for people to die of 
any complaint but extreme old age.” 
** You're right, sir,’ replied the deeply in- 
jured man, pathetically; “I do assure you 
that I haven’t buried a living soul for the last 
six months.” 

Arthur laughed, and the old sexton looked 
up indignantly. He knew nothing of the bull 
he had made, and the healthiness of the place 


scarcity of funerals, and a corresponding 
scarcity of fees. 

Arthur Joscellyn went back to Camoys 
Hall, and wrote a long letter to Gwendoline 
Massey. He was a good letter-writer, able to 
dress up the smallest incident and render it 


page after page. 
the same way. 


Such a wish had never once crossed his 
mind in connection with Ethel Dare; but 





foons, 





€ 





but little. 





CHAPTER XI. 


GweENDoLINE Massey regretted her lover's 
prolongea absence, although, in her frequent 
letters to him, she urged him to remain at 
Camoys Hall until Sir Algernon’sillness should 
take a turn for the better. Selfishness did not 
form one of Gwendoline’s failings. 

She had Arthur Joscellyn’s long, delightful 
letters to console her, not to mention the pre- 
parations for the coming marriage. 

Her engagement was to be but a short one, 
and her time and attention were fully taken up 
by the many different tradespeople she had to 
see,and the pleasant cares and duties that 
devolved upon her as bride-elect. 

Percival Massey was beginning to lose the 
haggard, care worn look that had distinguished 
him more or less since his first meeting with 
Vincent Eyre. Save for one or two chance 
encounters in society, he had not seen any 
more of the young doctor since the day of the 
garden party at Twickenham. 

The haunting sense of fear that Vincent 
Eyre had all unconsciously aroused within the 
financier’s heart died out gradually, as Percival 
Massey failed to detect any suspicious symp- 
toms betokening a dangerous knowledge of the 
past in Vincent’s manner towards him. 

Gwendoline’s engagement had gone a long 
way towards restoring his peace of mind. 

The wealth he fondly believed Arthur Jos- 
cellyn to possess, and the good family connec- 
tions that young man could really lay claim to, 
were a source of immense consolation to 
Percival Massey. 

Let him butseehisdarlingchildsafe, ‘ rose- 
lined from the cold,’”’in asplendid home of her 
own, with a devoted husband to care for her, 
the future and all it might contain of evil for 
him would seem far less formidable. 

His sensitive, easy-going, super-refined. 
nature made him shrink instinctively from 
anxiety and trouble. He tried to conceal his 
domestic skeleton not merely from the world’s 
gaze, but from his own as well. But its bones 
would rattle occasionally, just to remind him 
that it still existed. 

He was sitting in his study one morning, 
smoking the little scented cigarettes that he 
mostly favoured, when, to his mingled fear and 
annoyance, he beheld Vincent Eyre coming by 
the tree-shaded gravel path towards the house. 

“ That man again!” he exclaimed to him- 
self, starting up nervously from his easy chair. 
“What can he want here? He has never 
received a second invitation. I was not likely 
to send him one. Has he, can he have dis- 
covered anything? Pooh! Nonsense! Thera 
is nothing to discover ; I did my work too well 
for that. And yet the sight of him is suffi- 
cient to throw me into a nervous tremour. 
Gwendoline must go down to him; I dare 
not.”’ 

Percival Massey went to the door of his 
study, and beckoned to his daughter as she ran 
downstairs, the footman having informed her 
that a visitor was in the drawing-room. 

“I think it is Dr. Eyre, Gwennie,” he 
whispered hurriedly. ‘‘Icannotseehim; you 
must make excuses for me. I do not feel strong 
enough to bear the least excitement this 
morning.” : 

“ Are you any worse, papa dear?” inquired 


was a sore subject to him, since it meant a | Gwendoline, anxiously. 


‘No, child; no. I only want to be quiet. 
Get rid of your visitor as soon as possible, 
and then come back to write some letters for 


4 me ” 


i 
' 





Gwendoline proceeded to the drawing-room 
where Vincent Eyre stood on the hearthrug, 


interesting, and he found no difficulty in filling awaiting her arrival. 


“Good morning, Doctor Eyre,” she said, 


He heartily wished that all his lovemaking brightly, showing no surprise at the unex- 
with the heiress could have been carried on in pected visit. 


“T don’t think we have met 
since the grand fancy fair. Pray accept my 
grateful thanks for the many articles you 
helped me to dispose of on that occasion. I 
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was among the most fortunate of the stall- 
keepers in getting rid of my goods.” 

«There were plenty of volunteers hovering 
round your stall, Miss Massey, besides my 
humble self,” he replied, holding her small 
white hand just a little longer in his own than 
was absolutely necessary. ‘ I—I happened to 
be passing, and I thought I would call to inquire 
after Mr. Massey’s- health. He was looking 
very ill the last time Isaw him.” 

Gwendoline mercifully kept back a smile at 
this extraordinary statement. That a doctor 
whose practice confined him chiefly to the 
East-end of London should “happen to be 
jassing’’ the Masseys mansion at Twicken- 
iiam, as @ matter of course, seemed somewhat 
unlikely. She made nocomment upon it, how- 
ever, merely thanking him for the solicitude 
he had evinced respecting her father's health. 

‘ T fear that he will never be well or strong 
again,” she said, rather sadly. ‘ He is not 
able to receive visitors in his present state of 
health. Papa wished me to tell you this, and 
to apologise for his non-appearance.” 

** No apology is necessary,” replied Vincent 
Fyre, wondering if illness or a preconceived 





dislike for himself ~~" Percival Massey in 
the background. He devoutly that it 
might not be the latter, since Gwendoline's 
choice of a husband would doubtless depend , 
upon her father’s decision. 
pose to her, should a favourable opportunity | 
present itself. Fortune had been kind to him 

in this respect ; and yet, when he found him- 

self face to face with the girl he loved, it 

seemed so difficult to begin. 

Earnest, honourable, passionately in love, 
he lacked suitable words in which to express | 
the wealth of affection hoarded up‘in his heart 
for Gwendoline. } 

Arthur Joscellyn, lacking the affection; was 
never at a loss for honeyed phrases and terms 
of fondest endearment. 

‘‘T should have called some time ago,” he 
continued; “ but my brother and I were en- 
gaged in following up an important clue that 
is likely ere long to lead to the apprehension 
of the man, the robber and forger, who abused 
my father’s confidence in years gone by, and 
brought him to an untimely grave, over | 
which yet hangs the dark shadow of unmerited 
disgrace, that we are straining every nerve to 
dispel. I mentioned the circumstances of the 
case to you once, Miss Massey, You may have 
forgotten them,” | 

‘** Indeed I have not!” said Gwendoline, 
earnestly. ‘‘ They were too strange and sad to 
be lightly forgotten. I have wondered several 
times since then if you were any nearer to 
finding the man.”’ 

‘“T trust that he will not be permitted to’ 
remain undetected and unpunished,” rejoined ' 
Vincent, sternly. “ When once we can rivet 
the last link in our chain of evidence against | 
him, and assure ourselves that-weare on the! 
right track to hunt him down, our task will | 
be well-nigh over. That hestill lives Richard 
and I arenowcertain. His trial and sentence 
will be more than sufficient to remove each 
cruel, unfounded aspersion from our father’s 
honoured name.” 

‘You have set yourself a noble task,” re- 
marked Gwendoline, enthusiastically. “I 
shall be glad to hear that you have succeeded 
in accomplishing it.” 

“Your interest and sympathy would be 
sufficient to spur a man on, if he were growing 
weary,’’ said Vincent, gratefully. ‘To turn 
to a less painful subject, Iam about to leave 
my present practice. I have received an offer 
from a West-end doctor to go in partnership 
with him. He is to take all the fanciful cases 
that require tact and patience, while I am to 
do al! the hard work; that is far more to my 
liking.” . 

* Indeed! that will be a decided advance 
for you,’’ Gwendoline replied pleasantly, 
wondering a little why this young man should 
make her his confidant, and tell her all his 
plans. ‘*We shall hear next of your being 





kuighted, and becoming Sir Vincent Eyre,” 


‘‘ Gwendoline, Miss Massey, can youi 
why I have striven to improve my position? 
why I now covet wealth and a great name far 
more than of old? It is because they will help 
to lessen the distance that exists 
and render me less unworth 
Only consent to become my 
there is nothing I will not do or dare in order 
to win you. Gwendoline, have pity upon me; 
do not send me from you, my love, my love!” 

“ Doctor Eyre! Oh! please, do not say any 
more.” 

Gwendoline, as she uttered this appeal, 
strove to withdraw the hand that Vincent 
Eyre held imprisoned in his own. His intense 
earnestness half-vexed, and half-frightened 
her. 

An older woman would have admired him 


for it, and overlooked the want of grave and . 


debonnair devotion, in his rugged, passionate 
wooing. 

Gwendoline, however, used only to Arthur 
Joscellyn’s.false, softly spoken words of love, 
wholly unprepared for a second 


shrank from him, and longed to make.her | 


escape. 

“ t-dseve startled you,” he said remorse- 
fally... “I have been too hasty, teo presump- 
tuons. But, Gwendoline, my love, I know: how 
to be patient. Only give me’ word. of en: 


| couragement now—only say that you care just 
He had come with his mind made up to pro- 


a little for me, and I will be content,’’ 

“It is impossible,” cried Gwendoline,,.re- 
gaining her self-possession, and glancing 
timidly. up at the tall young doctor, whose 
strong square face and dark blue eyes, fall of 
wistful leiging, were not without a certain 
manly beanty. 

“I am sorry to.give you pain, but I can 
never become your wife, Dr. Eyre.” 

Vineent Eyre,drew himself up slowly, with 
the air of a.man, who had,just received his. 
death-blow. . 

‘Yes I suppose it is impossible for. anyone 
to love me,” he said bitterly. “I am one by 
myself, doomed to drag out a lonely existence, 
without any of the sweet, domestic joys that 
fall to the share of other men. Is it my plain- 
ness-or my poverty that most repulses you, 
Miss Massey?” . 

“ Neither,” rejoined Gwendoline. ‘Oh, I 
am so sorry, so very sorry, that it should have 
come to this! I like you as a friend, Dr.. Eyre, 
but yowean never be anything else to me. I 
am already engaged, and in less than six 
months I expect to be married.’’ 

“To whom are you engaged?” he inquired 
almost roughly. ‘+ At least permit me to know 
the name of my successful rival.” 

‘* I do not think you have any right toques- 
tion me thus,’’ she said, with gentle, girlish 
dignity. “I have promised to marry Mr. 
Joscellyn.”’ 

Vincent Eyre made no immediatereply. He 
knew that Arthur Joscellyn had the repu- 
tation of being a fast-living man about town, 
who had contrived to squander more than one 
large fortune. And yet, with all his failings, 
this fashionable male butterfly had wooed and 
won the golden-haired princess for whom Vin- 
cent himself, willing to work and, wait, and 
suffer for her, had sought im vain. 

‘* Pardon me for what:I am about to say,” 
he presently remarked, ‘‘ but do you think 
Joscellyn is likely to make a good husband? 
I know nothing of him personally, although 
some very unfavourable reports of his doings 
in society have reached my ears from time to 
time. Are you wise in thus placing your 
happiness in his keeping.” 

Gwendoline’s great blue eyes flashed ‘scorn- 
fully. 

‘I did not think that you would stoop to 
decry another man simply because he has 
succeeded where you have failed,” she said 
haughtily, “I gaye you credit for more 
nobility, Dr. Eyre. I refuse to listen to another 
word from you with regard to Mr. Joscellyn.” 

Vincont Eyre bowed his head submissively, 
while a vivid flush dyed his dark face crim- 
son. 

‘* T will say no more upon that subject,” he 


between us, - 
of your: love. | 
ife later on, and . 
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ine | replied, sadly. ‘ But you blame me unjustly, 


unjus 
Miss Massey, when you deem me capable of 


attempting to.injure another man by 
ill of him from motives of spite A mam 
Believe me or not as you will, your future 
happiness alone was in my mind when I 
warned you against Arthur Joscellyn. All 
hope of winning you for myself is over, never 
to return, but my interest in your welfare still 
survives, although it shall never be intruded 
upon your notice again.” 

As he turned to. go; with a weary, broken 
om ° his face, lately so and animated, 

wendoline’s anger against him passed away, 
giving place to a feeling of pity. She was 
only a oung git without any of 
the world to back upon, at see. 
ing far below the surface. And yet some fine 
instinct ae wg ee ra gg ere 
just placed at. her disposal, a love. to 
the, share of but few women, and who was 
goingaway disappointed and desolate. She 
went after him and held out her hand, saying 
frankly as she did so,— 

“Please forgive me, Dr. Eyre, for my un- 
kind words just now. You should not have 
spoken as you did of Mr. Joscellyn, but I 


acquit you of any unworthy motive in so doing. 
‘I am sorry to have given you so much 


pain. I would have striven to guard against 
this-had I forseen it, but you took me so com- 
pleply, by surprise, we had met so seldom, 
an <>: 28 


“Tt was not necessary to mest you of ten in 
order to love you;” he replie 1, with the ghost 
of asmile. “Since you wishi- we w ill part 
friends, Miss Massey. The memory of my ed 


' cherished day-dream alone: emains to -me. 


‘| some important evidence 





shall never venture toindulge in another.” 

“What did that young fellow want, Uwen- 
nie?” inquiréd Percival Massey ,as his daugh- 
ter entered his ‘study, with suspiciously ret 
eyes. ‘I thought he would never go.” 

“He — to inquire aftar your health, 

an ORES: 

Eyes, what else?” said financier 
tremulously. f 

“To propose to me,” sobbed Gwendoline, 
burying ‘help fe face on — <see + tue 
“TFoan't eeling sorry for im, papa. GS 
was so terribly in.earnest; fellow.” 

‘“‘Confound his impudence!l’ mutters! 
Percival Massey, with.an evident a rif relief. 
“A penniless doctor ing to thedaughtcr 
of a millionaire ! course you acquainted 
him with your engagement, Gwennie,.and 
sent him about his business ?’ . 

“ Yes, papa, he will never come 1ere, again. 

“So much the better, Did he—ah—say 
anything else.” . 

“No. Oh! yes, he is going’ n partnership 
with a West-end d , and he has discovered 
inst the man who 
robbed and ruined his father. He nopes soon 
to discover him, and bring him to ustice. He 
told me all this beforemakingthat  ortunate 


ercival Massey’s face grew hastly pile, 
and a nervous fremour darted through + 
thin frame. , 

“ Reach me the drops, Gwennie,” he said 
fretfully. ‘* This constantly-recurring faint- 
ness. is unbearable, When you are) married, 
child, I think I shall go abroad’anditivei here 
altogether. I can’t stand our unce:tain Eng- 
lish climate any longer. Try to forgeti hat 
young man, and his:absurd wa ope 
we have seen the last of him now. iI. wish 
Arthur Joscellyn’s uncle would either die or 
get better. Surely he need not keep his nephew 
in such close attendance upon him, all this 
time! You really it to see.more of your 
lover, with the wedding set for such an early 
date. Coming next week ?—well, it’s onlyri ght 
that he should. Never mind the letters now, 
pet; I want to be alone,” : 

That night a dirty, crumpled missive, was 
handed to Perci Massey, among other 
letters. Gwendoline made some jesting remark 
upon its disreputable a; ce. Her father 
put it carefully away in hi eS after 
reading it, informing her, as he did so, that 
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was only a begging-letter from one~ of his 
Mndborough constituents, 

In reality, is came from an old accomplice 
of his, appointing an interview, to take place 
in the neighbourhood .of Seven Dials, and 
hinting, in obscure terms, at some rapidly 
approaching danger. 





CHAPTER XII. 

Camors Han was bata dull place iat the 
best of times... Now that the owner of it had 
taken to his bed and seemed likely to stay 
there, the dulness and utter absence of all 
active jnterests nearly drove Arthur Jog-. 
cellyn crazy. : 

Sir Algernon’s miserly habits had induced 
him to let the shooting and fishing, while the 


conservatory and hothouses were rented by a 


gardener a close by, who sent the produce 
coupled th opuctont teat wrereene. 
occupied the spacious were capa- 
ble ct ecenmanndhalliets @ whole racing stud. 
Arthur Joscellyn, when not im attendance 
upon-his uncle, or discussing basi tt 





with the bailiff, had positively:no resources. to. 
fall back upon. Heunight. not: shoot: or «fish, || 
broken-winded ; 


he would not ride: the ' charger ; 
and, in his heart of hearts, he'si wished 
that Sir Algernon would either*make up his 
mind to die or get better. 

He longed to return totown, while, at the 
same time, he feared to offend’the: baronet by 
leaving him ‘while that irate'old gentleman 
expressed a Wish for him to remain. 

Sir Algernon’s illness; arising from a liver 
complaint of long standing, was.as uncertain 
as it could well be,\in ‘which respect. it re- 
sembled his temper. Some days ‘he was better, 
some days worse, but; although ‘the lamp of 
life flickered feebly, it showed no signs of going 
out. People who are’ not-wanted often dis- 
play this aggravating tendency to’ stay on, in- 
stead of going at once to join the great ma- 
jority. 

His manner towards his hew uent] 
varied. Now it would ee mee ome! 
fidential, then it altered, amd ‘became reserved, 
suspicious, and abrupt to the point of rude- 
ness. . 

Arthur Joscellyn felt that his uncle's favour 
was but a poor peg on which to hang his future 
expectations. An imprudent deed, a mistimed 
sentence, would be sufficient to set the crusty 
old man against him; and more, destroy 
his chance of one day entering Camoys Hall 
as its owner, 

His engagement formed his trump card—in 
that he was not li to meet with: any ‘dis- 
appointment; nevertheless he wished, if pos: 
sible, to keep in Sir Algernon’s good graces. 

He would feel ‘more independent: of Gwen- 
doline Massey and her fortune;.if the baronet 
— only: think proper to make him his 

eir. ; 

But, as ‘the days flew swiftly. by, and Sit 
Algernon’s condition isla ost. un- 
changed, save for slight fluctuations that did 
not imperil'his life, Arthur Joscellyn became 
very impatient to be | ee 

He wondered if Percival Massey would 
construe his prolonged ‘absence as a slight 
offered to Gwendoline, ora want: of: lover-like 
attention and warmth. ; 

The’ ‘financier’s:'good opinion’ was of the 
greatest i »to him, and he could not 
afford to lose it. 

He was also anxious to have another-inter- 
Mee my —_ 9 eer ee — to ascertain 

ow that clever and crafty individual proposed 
going to work about the marriage settlements 
that were tothrow dust in Percival Massey’s 
eyes, and lead him to’ believe that his prospec- 
tive son-in-law was reallya wealthy man, 

Engaged to Gwendoline Massey, with his 
marriage fixed to take place in the immediate 
future, Arthur Josoellyn‘still received letters 
from Ethel Dare duly answered ‘them, 
thereby leading the poor girl to’ believe in her 
lover more implicitly than ever. a 

He wished to prevent the faintest ramour 
of his intended marriage from reaching Ethel's 





ears. He hoped to be able to keep her in total 
ignorance respecting it until the ceremony had 
actually takenplace. ‘ 

Then it would be out of her power to ruin 
him by denouncing his false, cruel conduct to 
Gwendoline. 

Pride and delicacy would alike forbid her to 
adopt such a course towards his bride. 

But now, with the marriage still unconsum- 
mated,a breath of suspicion would be suffi- 
cient to convert E into a perfect little 
Nemesis, capable of coming ‘between him and 
the wealthy fiancée upon whose gold all his 
hopes of ease and happiness were 
centred. 

Arthur Joscellyn hitited one day to the old 
housekeeper that his stay at Camoys Hall was 
drawing to a close. 

She received the news with genuine regret, 
and more than a little apprehension. 

“Eh, deary me, but I-am sorry to hear that 
you think of going, sir!” exclaimed the ruddy- 
cheeked, -wholesome-looking old country- 
woman. “It’s taken quite a weight off my 
mind lately.to know that*there was a strong 
hi young gentleman if the’ house, close at 


‘hand e case anything should happen. The Hall 


is but a lonely place, with a sick man and 
a few tottering old folks to defend it, if anyone 
should take it into their heads ‘to break in.” 

““Why, Marjory, snrely wre not afraid 
of burglars?’’ he said laughingly, “ you never 
used to be so nervous. ‘What on earth is there 
in this ramshackle old place'to make it worth 
their while to pay you a visit ?” 


“More than you think for, sir,” replied’ 


Marjory tartly. ‘There’s the plate and the 
family jewels, that-Sir Algernon keeps in the 
iron safe that stands in his bedtoom ; besides 
the gold snuff:box set with diamonds ‘that 
o—- the Fourth gave to one of the Camoys.” 

“For doing nothing in particular, I 
suppose,” remarked Arthur Joscellyn drily. 

“ Well, I don’t know about that, sir; at any 
rate he got it, and it’s locked up with all the 
other valaables in the iron safe.’ 

“ Sir ernon should send such things to 
his banker’s,”’ replied the young man. ‘‘ I am. 
surprised to hear that he keeps them all in 
the honse with him. I must speak to him, 
about having them remoyed. Their being 
here ex: you all to more or less danger.” 

“So it do, sir, and that’s what I’ve told 
Sir Algernon scores and scores of times. But 
he’s that obstinate there’s no getting him to 
listen to reason. He only laughs at me when 
I talk about burglars. It would be no langh- 
ing matter though, if two or three determined 
fellows were to break in some night, and find 
their way to his room. Not a gardener or a 

per within call either, thanks to his 
nasty mean ways of letting.everything off to 
other people instead of keeping up a good 
establishment of his own.” 

“Do you think it is generally known, that 
Sir Algernon, keeps these valuables in the 
house?’’ inquired Arthur Joscellyn, gravely. 

‘“* Well, I’ve tried to keep it as quiet as,pos- 
siblemyself,” continned Marjory ; ‘‘ but a)silly 
gaby-of a girl.I had in from the village to 
help me.with the gleaning saw the safe, and 
went and talked ‘about.it. I. gave her a good 
seolding when the ip got, to. my ears, but 
the mischief ;was done, and ever since then 
I’ve felt uneasy like as night. comes on. There’s 
@ powerful lot of mee and other leese 
characters abont this t,,and more, than 
once I’ve caught some.of ’em a lurchin’ round 
the house, taking stock of it.ina wayithat 
I didn’t at all like. I do. wish, sir, . that 
you’d persuade, Sir Algernon to send the plate 
and jewels to London.” 

“T'll do. my best,’’said Arthur, and he went 
straight:to the baronet’s room to expostulate 
with him on the risk he ran in keeping such 
valuable things in such a lonely, unprotected 


place. 
But Sir Algernon happened to be in a very 
bad temper: | He flew into'a passion when his 
the removal of the plate 


nephew suggested 
!.and jewels, and advised him:to mind‘his own 


€ 


| 





‘business, and not meddle with the affairs of 


people much older and wiser than himself. 

A gentle reminder that his visit had 
already exceeded its original length was also 
received with very bad grace. Sir Algernon, 
hurt and angry, told Arthur to go as soon as 
he liked, since he was so anxious to leave 
Camoys Hall; and the uncle and nephew 
Pp for the night in anything but a satis- 
factory manner. 

Vexed and disappointed at the result of his 
earnest endeavour to please all parties in 
order to promote his own interests, Arthur 
Joscellyn went to bed, and slept soundly for 
several hours. 

He was awakened long before daylight by 
a shrill scream—the scream of an old man in 
fear and pain. Then women’s voices rang out 
in a shrill cry for help. 

dumping out of bed and throwing on his 
dressing-gown, Arthur Joscellyn opened the 
door of his room in answer to the frantic 
hands that were beating upon it. 

“What is the matter?’’ he demanded 


“ The master, sir, the master!’ wailed the 
old butler, “they're killing him! They’ve 
broken in at last and his room is full of them, 
black villains that they are. Oh! save him ! 
save him—he is so weak and helpless!” 

“Send one of the servants to give the 
alarm,” shouted Arthur Joscellyn, as he 
dashed along the corridor in the direction of 
his uncle’s room. 

There a terrible sight awaited him. 

Sir Algernon, with the restlessness of old 
age,-had been awake when the burglars 
entered his room. 

Brave asa lion, but withouta lion’s strength, 
he had attempted to call for help, and even 
offered some faint resistance. But a blow on 
the head had speedily stunned him ; and when 
Arthur Joscellyn rushed into the room one 
thickset fellow was standing over him, while 
two others were striving to burst open the 
door of the iron safe that stood at the foot of 
the ponderous canopied bedstead. 

Sir Algernon moaned feebly, and attempted 
to move. 


As his cowardly assailant lifted a knotted. 


stick to deal him a second blow that would, in 
all probability, have proved fatal, Arthur 
Joscellyn darted forward, armed with the 
bright steel poker he had caught up in lieu of 
any «ther available weapon. 

‘Take that, you villain!” 

“That” was a tremendous blow on bis 
head, that caused the burglar to measure his 
length on the ground beside his victim. 

/®inding themselves molested, the other two 
rushed upon Arthur Joscellyn—one with his 
bladgeon, the other with his knife. 

“Thank Heaven they have no firearms,’’ 
theught the young man, as he strove hard to 
keep them at bay. 

He conld mah in. their grim faces, blazing 
eyes, and compressed lips that a double murder 
would mean less to them than being taken. It 
was a question of life against life. 

In. his college days Arthur Joscellyn had 
enjoyed the reputation of being a first-rate 
boxer. Hecould oppose scientific skill against 
the mere brute force and superior strength of 
his assailants. 

He contrived to disarm the ruffian who 
carried the knife, which weapon he dashed 
through the window, where it was found upon 
the lawn the next morning. 

The old butlér had gone to summon help; 
the frightened female crew had retreated to 
the attics, and thus, so far as all friendly aid 
went; ‘he was left quite alone. 

The burglars renewed the attack, and an 
ugly ‘blow from the bludgeon laid Arthur 
—s mh face open, and made him feel sick 
and giddy. 

“My nephew—spare my nephew!”’ cried 
Sir Algernon, his love for Arthur surmounting 
all other considerations. ‘‘ You shall have 
all, only do not kill him. Oh! Heaven help 
us, he is down.” 

Arthur Joscellyn had, indeed, been forced 
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upon his knees. Making a supreme effort he 
struggled to his feet again, and struck at his 
would-be murderers with unexpected vigour. 
The arm of one hung helpless by his side, 
thanks to the steel poker. With a savage yell 
the remaining burglar sought to overcome the 
now enfeebled young man. 

“You youhg bloodhound, I’ll do for you yet 
if I get a lifer for it,” he said, hoarsely. 

But he relaxed his tigerish hold of Arthur 
Joscellyn as the sound of men’s feet rushing 
up the wide staircase fell upon his ear. He 
darted to the window, and threw it up, not in 
time, however, to elude the firm grasp of half- 
a-dozen men, who entered the room in a body, 
and took him by the arm in the most familiar 
manner, without waiting to be introduced. 

After a little trouble he was~-secured and 
handcuffed. His companions in crime were 
not in a condition to offer any resistance; one 
having his arm broken, the other being still 
insensible, 

‘‘Warm work for one, sir,’”’ remarked a 
farmer, who had been summoned among 
others from the tap-room of the village inn by 
the frightened old butler. “It’s not every 
man that would have tackled those fellows 
single-handed. You’ve left your mark on 
them, but I’m afraid they’ve handled you 
roughly in return.” 

‘‘Never mind me,” said Arthur Joscellyn 
anxiously. ‘‘ Look to Sir Algernon. In his 
wet state this shock may prove fatal.” 

The baronet was laid carefully upon the 
bed, and a messenger was dispatched to 
summon the doctor. The women servants, 
headed by Marjory, came flocking in, now that 
all danger was over, and their master strove 
to thank the men, chiefly his own tenants, 
who had arrived upon the scene only just in 
time to prevent a terrible tragedy. 

‘* Now come away, please, and leave the 
housekeeper to look after Sir Algernon,” said 
Arthur Joscellyn, striving to conceal the pain 
he was enduring. ‘‘ He has had far too much 
excitement already to-night. Can any of you 
recognise these fellows?” he continued, 
pausing in the hall to survey the captured 
barglars, then awaiting the arrival of the 
police. 

‘** I know one of them by sight,” replied the 
landlord of the inn. ‘He’s a poacher by 
trade, and I suppose he wanted to get a step 
higher, and share in the plunder of a big 
robbery. That’s what comes of being too 
ambitious, young man.” 

When Arthur Joscellyn and the doctor stood 
by Sir Algernon’s bedside later on, the baronet 
rallied a little from the stupor into which he 
had fallen, and placed his white, wrinkled 
hand in that of his nephew’s, saying ashe did 
so: ‘Archie, my boy, you have saved my life. 
Bat for you those men would have killed me. 
I shall not forget the bravery you have dis- 
played to-night. Well, well, where there’s a 
will there's a way. Don’t expect anything from 
me beyond gratitude; however, a good deed 
is its own reward, you know.” 

Arthur Joscellyn merely smiled. But he 
mentally decided that a more tantalising, 
aggravating old man thar his uncle had never 
been permitted to exist. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


‘**Oxn! Archie, it is so pleasant to have you 
with me again; I have been longing for your 
return, only I didn’t wish to take you away 
from poor Sir Algernon. We read the account 
of the burglary in the daily papers. They all 
spoke highly of the courage you displayed, and 
I felt so proud of you, and so thankful that 
you had escaped any serious injury. That 
scar on your face! oh, that will soon disappear. 

You foolish fellow, to think so much about 
it! Why, it isa mark of honour. And now 
tell me how you left Sir Algernon ?” 

Gwendoline poured these remarks forth in 
single breath, while standing in the large 
drawing-room, with her arms around Archie 
Joscellyn’s neck, Her lover had come back 





to the Laurels safe and sound, and her large, 
soft, blue eyes shone with thankfulness and 
deep, tender feeling. 

So young, so fair, so loving, not to be loved 
and treasured in return seemed a sad fate to be 
meted out to her. 

Even Archie Joscellyn felt this vaguely, and 
contrived to throw unusual warmth into the 
caresses he bestowed upon his fiancée. 

“Oh, I left the old gentleman in an un- 
usually amiable mood,’ he replied lightly. 
*‘ He approves of my engagement, and I am 
the bearer of a letter and a bracelet, his present 
to you. He wants your portrait, Gwennie, so 
we must have a good one taken and sent, for 
his inspection.” 

“Do you think he is likely to recover? Will 
he be able to come to our wedding?” cried the 
girl, eagerly. ‘I should so much like to see 

im. How kind of him to send me a pre- 


sent !’’ 
‘“‘He may get better, or he may die to- 
morrow,” was the unsatisfactory reply. 


“ Even the doctor can give no decided opinion 
as to his condition, and the probable duration 
of his life. I don’t think he will ever leave 
the house again, though, till-he is carried to 
the ampere, eg I shall have to take my 
bride to see him if he lasts long enough. Poor 
old boy! his parting benediction to me con- 
sisted of, ‘ You're a fool, sir, with more money 
than wit,’ because I inadvertently let out that 
I always travelled first-class. ith all his 
money he would only permit himself to go 
second, and age has put a fine old crust upon 
his temper.” 

‘* Have you brought the letter and the brace- 
let with you, Archie?” 

‘* Yes, they are in my et,’’ said Archie, 
producing a morocco velvet-lined case and a 
square envelope with a crest on it, while he 
threw a furtive glance in the direction of the 
massive pier-glass over the mantel-piece. 

That partly-healed scar on his face annoyed 
him terribly. He had contemplated it from 
every possible angle of vision when alone. 
Tho poms now in prison awaiting their 
trial, could not, in his opinion, have dealt him 
a worse injury. Anything calculated to detract 
from his personal appearance was of serious 
importance to Arthur Joscellyn, whose face, 
strictly speaking, was like that of the milk- 
maid in the old song, his fortune. 

“What a splendid bracelet! I have not 
another to equal it. Look, Archie, it is fit for 
a duchess to wear.’ 

Gwendoline had opened the case and was 
gazing delightedly at the superb diamond 
bracelet flashing and gleaming within on the 
dark blue velvet. 

“It isn’t bad,” he rejoined, pleased to think 
that a relative of his had bestowed it upon 
her. ‘‘Sir Algernon’s a stingy old hunks, but 
when he does open his heart and bestow a 
gift it’s sure to be something worth having. 


What has he said to you in his letter,’ 


Gwennie? ”~ 

Gwendoline ran hastily through the letter, 
the first that the old baronet written for 
many along day. It was worded in the ped- 
antic courtly style belonging to a byegone age 
suggestive of minuets, ruffles, powder, and 
een Every line bespoke the writer to 

a scholar and a gentleman, while a certain 
wistfulness of tone that pervaded this con- 
gratulatory epistle from an old and suffering 
man to a young blooming girl brought the un- 
bidden tears to Gwendoline’s eyes. 

‘I shall always keep this letter of Sir 
Algernon’s,”’ she remarked gently, as she 
fol the thick cream-laid paper and re- 
placed it in the envelope. “He says such 
nice things in it, Archie, and speaks of you 
as being his favourite nephew. I am quite 
sure that he only wants understanding, and 
that we shall one day become firm friends.’’ 

‘* You'll take him by storm,” replied Archie. 
“He'll capitulate at once, and not say a wry 
word while you are present. He bullies me 
awfully, but I believe he likes me better than 
any of the Cavendishes, who play up to him 
in a manner that is simply disgusting.” 





“* Are you going —— to see papa? He 
has not been so well again lately. I hardly 

know what to make of -him—his failing health 

causes me a great deal of anxiety.” 

“ Yes, I’ll go up and report my return at 
headquarters. Why, where did this little elf 
spring from?” he exclaimed, glancing with 
amused curiosity at a small being who had 
noiselessly entered the room and nestled down 
beside Gwendoline. ‘‘Is she witch or fairy? 
Does she fly through the air on a broomstick 
to do your bidding, Gwennie ? ”’ 

“It is only Birdie,” laughed Gwendoline, 
pagsing her arm protectingly round the child. 
* Don’t you remember her? It is notso long 
ago since you brought her ashore from the 
wreck, Archie, She is a dear little thing, wise 
and old-fashioned, and very fond of being 
with me, Birdie, this is the gentleman who 
helped to save your life when the big ship 
that we so often talk about went down. Won't 
you go and give him a kiss?” 

Birdie, a tiny creature with short curly 
dark hair, big, solemn eyes, with a ripple of 
demure fun lurking in their liquid depths, and 
a rosebud of a mouth, inclined to re- 
sent this claim upon her gratitude, and to be 
chary in the matter of kisses. 

‘Birdie doesn’t like him,” she whispered, 
looking in her quaint Kate Greenaway cos- 
tume, that became her admirably, a little old 
woman cut shorter. 

“* Now I call that shameful conduct on your 
part, young lady,’ said Arthur, reproach- 
fully. ‘I help to save you from a watery 
grave, and you won't even give me a kiss 
in return. Was ever brave knight so badly 
treated by fair damsel?” 

Birdie couldn’t understand this, but she 
knew she was being made fun of, and her 
baby dignity flamed up under the insult. 

“IT didn’t ask ’o0o to bring me ashore,” she 
cried, burying her face in Gwendoline’s lap. 
‘*Go away, bad man.” 

The bed man roared at this fresh proof of 
ingratitude, and Gwendoline interposed to 
prevent any further teasing. 

** You must not ruffle my Birdie’s feathers, 
Archie. She will like you better when she 
knows more of you. When you are gone she 
will ask a thousand questions about you, and 
take you off in the funniest way imaginable. 
But she is shy, andshe has a strong objection 
to being laughed at.’’ ; 

**I won’t offend little Dame Durden again,” 
said Archie, penitently. ‘She looks as if she 
had just stepped out of an old picture in that 
dress, Gwennie. I suppose you have gained 
no information as to her possible kindred and 
belongings ?” 

‘* None whatever,” was the reply ; “ the ad- 
vertisement met with no response, and I 
should be sorry now if anyone came forward 
to claim her. It would seem too hard to give 
her up. Papa wished me to leave her at 
Woodlands; he thought she would be in the 
way here, but her quaint sayings and quiet 
mouse-like manner took his fancy, and he 
lets her sit by him for hours, turning over her 
picture-book, and asking him questions. Like 
most intelligent children she is a perpetual 
note of interrogation.” 

“Are you going to Algy Vavasour’s recep- 
tion, or whatever élee he calls it, to-morrow ? 
asked Archie Joscellyn, after paying a visit to 
the invalid in the latter’s private room, 
replete with every luxury and comfort. ‘He 
sent me a card of invitation written in hiero- 

yphics that-it took me half an hour to 

ecipher.”” 

“ Yes,”’ said Gwendoline merrily. “ If papa 
feels well enough we shall go; I am always 
sorry to lose any of Mr. Vavasour’s ‘at homes, 
they are so original, and one meets such 
delightfully odd people there.”’ } 

‘*T shall put in an appearance,” continued 
Joscellyn, ‘‘ just to see what Aley’s latest 
lunacy consistsof. Nearly all the lions of the 
season will be there too, and we shall have the 
pleasure of hearing them roar.” 


(To be continued.) 
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EFOW TO LIVE. 





Live for good that you may do; 
For the errors you may fight ; 
For the aid that you can give; 
For the needs you can relieve; 
For the wrongs that you may right! 
Live thus—God will prosper you. 


Live for brave and noble deeds, 
With an aim and purpose high, 
With a faith and courage true, 
With a future still in view, 
Resting, when you come to die, - - 
On God’s love; To Heaven it leads. 


Live, affliction to console, 

Giving strength unto the weak, 
Giving hope to dumb despair, 
Like an answer to a prayer ; 

Be a help to those that seek, 

Comforter to heart and soul ! 


Live to learn, add to be wise, 
And to scatter what you know ; 
Live to sweeten sorrow’s cup, 
And to lift the fallen up ; 
Live for vice’s overthrow, 
And to rescue truth from lies! 


Live to say: ‘‘ Thy will be done!” 
Even though it seem unjust 
To your dim, imperfect sight ; 
What He doeth must be right. 
Keep a firm, unwavering trust, 
Doubting none and questioning none. 


Live, that men may all be won 
To be followers of the Light ; 
Live in fellowship of love ; 
Live so that, when called above, 
And you bid the world ‘‘ Good-night !” 
God shall welcome you: ‘‘ Well done!” 


G. B. 








CAN YOU BLAME HER? 


— ee 
CHAPTER XI. 


Tuey met again as strangers. 

Sir John never raised his eyes to the beau- 
tiful vision presented to his notice; he offered 
her his arm, and they went downstairs to 
dinner. Only when they had taken their 
places did he really look at his companion ; 
then for one moment he grew strangely pale. 
The hand that was toying with the menu 
trembled like a woman’s. 

“I beg your pardon,”’ he said, in the voice 
she knew so well, and these were the first 
words he addressed to her, “I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Stuart, but you bear a striking 
resemblance to someone I knew well. For 
the moment it almost overcame me.”’ 

“I am sorry,’ she said, gently. ‘ Resem- 
blances are strange things, Sir John.” 

“Very,” and he looked at her intently. “I 
cannot say in what this consists—hair, colour- 
ing, and expressiveeyes. You will forgive my 
frankness? I was so struck by it I almost 
fancied myself dreaming, and that the grave 
ie given up its otated 

is companion s R 

‘Many people wish that it could.” 

“Do you?” 

“TI think not. There is so much pain in 
life, so many hours of disappointment and 
weariness. I think we ought to be glad the 
dear ones are safe for ever from all such sad- 
ness,”’ 

“I have often wished:to meet you,” said Sir 
John, with the courteous manner he always 
used to women. “From the moment when I 
heard my old friend had left a widow I re- 
solved if ever I returned to England to go to 
Allerton and claim acquaintance with her for 
Maxwell’s sake.” 

‘“‘ You knew him well?” 
“I believe I was the mos: intimate friend 


he had, but I was abroad the last months he 
spent in England, and had absolutely no idea 
he had left a wife to mourn his death.” 

“Lord Allerton himself ignored it,” re- 
turned Hyacinth, calmly. ‘Until last 
November we had never met.” 

‘* And now he loves you as his own child?” 

‘* Yes; I don’t think I could be dearer to 
him if I were really his own daughter,’”’ and 
the tears came welling up into her beautiful 
eyes, 

“T have made you cry in the first hour of 
our introduction,” said Sir John, penitently. 
“Can you ever forgive me, Mrs. Stuart?” 

“ You did not mean to pain me.” 

“Indeed, no; but I have been travelling 
beyond the bounds of civilisation, until I 
think I have forgotten the common politeness 
of society.” 

‘“* Have you been abroad long ?”’ 

‘* Over a year.’’ 

Hyacinth studied her plate. 

““T almost wonder anyone could stay away 
from England so long; but no doubt you had 
a strong inducement.” 

“T wanted to be away from everyone who 
had ever known me. I wanted forgetfulness. 
Excepting Carnegie I don’t suppose I met a 
human creature who had ever heard my 
name, I was, as it were, dead to all who 
knew me.” 

“ And you think it right ?” 

“Tt was not brave,” he confessed, ‘‘ but I 
can hardly call it wrong. You differ from 
me,” seeing that she was silent. 

“T think,” said Hyacinth, slowly, ‘ that 
everyone in this world has their work to do, 
that the comfort and well-being of otherg de- 
pends to a degree upon them ; and with your 
wealth and responsibilities it seems to me 
there must have been many who needed you 
in England.” ' 

‘*Perhaps ; but England had grown hateful 
to me. I longed for change and novelty.” 

«* And were you happy? ” 

He smiled, but there was more of sadrréss 
than gaiety in his expression. 

‘I don’t believe in that word, Mrs. Stuart. 
No one in this world save children and fools 
are really happy.” 

“T think you are mistaken.” 

“T hope I am; but you who have known 
such bitter sorrow, who were left, they tell 
me, &® widow so soon after your woaling, 
surely you cannot be a believer in happi- 
ness?” 

“TI think I am. I have known heavy 
trouble, Sir John, but I am not unhappy.” 

“Not now,” and he looked with a meaning 
smile to where the duke sat in attendance on 
some stately dowager. ‘I understand that 
Carnegie is a fortunate man, and has 
succeeded in making you forget the past.” 

She shook her head. 

‘“‘T shall never forget the past.” 

“But you will let me congratulate 
you-——”’ 

She interrupted him. - 

** Indeed, Sir John, there is no cause. Iam 
Maxwell Stuart’s widow. Do not think of me 
by any other title.” 

The Duchess gave the signal for the ladies 
to retire. 

Sir John held open the door for them. Then 
he drew his chair next the Earl of Allerton’s. 
“T hope you have not forgotten me, my 
lord ?”’ 

“T never forget old friends. Ah, Sir John, 
we have both known bitter trouble since we 
met.” 
“Don’t call me Sir John,” pleaded the Baro- 
net. ‘I was always Jack to you in the old 
days.” 

“ And it is only four years since we were all 
at the Towers! Who would think it?” 
“The time has not changed you, Lord Aller- 
ton. I expect I am mostaltered. I know I 
feel quite aged since then.” 

“You look ten years older, but who can 








wonder with sorrow such as yours? I suppose 


you mean to settle down now?” 


“*T don’t know.” 





‘You mustn’t go roving about the world 
like a prodigal son. There is too much depend- 
ing upon you for that. Take up your position 
as one of the richest commoners in England. 
Go into Parliament, make yourself heard of. 
With your wealth a splendid career lays before 

” 

“T don't think I shall go abroad,’ said Sir 
John, slowly, “ but I don’t feel inclined to go 
into Parliament. Nature meant me for a 
simple country gentleman.”’ 

“Then be what Nature meant you to be. 
Settle down at The Elms, build model 
cottages, and rear prize cattle. It will be 
better than roaming over the world like a 
wandering Jew.” 

Sir John shuddered. 

“T could never makes a home of The 
Elms.” 

“Why not?” 

‘For me the place is haunted.” 

“ Nonsense !”’ 

“T mean it, Lord Allerton. The memory of 
my wife and child haunts the home where I 
lost them.” 

‘* Then take another wife.” 

Sir John looked troubled. 

“‘T suppose some day it will come to that, 
but not yet—not while my darling haunts my 
dreams—while I see her before me and hear 
her voice a dozen times aday. Some day I 
suppose I shall have to marry, as so many 
men do for the sake of an heir, but ten years 
hence will do for that, when my wife’s image 
is not so fresh in my memory, and I do not 
see her form in my dream.” 

“It was a terrible bereavement, but of 
course it was a relief that the child was 
taken.” 

“Relief!” quite forgetting how he had once 
told Hyacinth he thanked Heaven Nan was 
dead, since she was spared from growing up 
like her mother. ‘‘ What can you mean ?’’ 

“She might have inherited her mother’s 
malady.” 

‘*You are labouring under some extraordi- 
nary mistake!’ cried Sir John. 

“I thought it was generally known your 
wife died insane—that the last months of her 
life were spent in an asylum ?”’ 

The baronet sprang up in indignation. 

‘“*You have been grossly deceived, Lord 
Allerton. I assure you on my honour there is 
no foundation for such a report. My wife died 
of decline.” 

The old noble offered his apologies with 
ready tact, and Sir John accepted them as 
freely. 

“You must come and see us in Eaton- 
square to convince me you have forgiven my 
blunder. I should like you to see Maxwell’s 
boy. He’sa splendid fellow! The image of 
his father !”’ 

“How old is he?”’ 

“Nearly three. I’m as proud of him as if 
he were my grandson.” 

‘“‘His mother must have married very 
young. She looks quite a girl now.” 

“She was barely eighteen. Fancy, wile, 
widow, mother, within the year.” 

“‘ She seems to have got over it.’ 

The Earl shook his head. 

“ She doesn’t go about in a crape dress and 
black bonnet. She doesn’t utter long rhap- 
sodies about her grief and loneliness. She 
receives my guests cheerfully when they come 
to see me, and goes into society to pleaso me, 
but for all that, Sir John, the grief’s there. I 
have seen her time after time with the tear- 
stains on her face. Since she was presented 
some of the noblest names in England have been 
offered her, and she will not even listen to the 
offers. No, no! Don’t tell me Queenie has 
got over it! I know better!” 

Sir John accepted the invitation and went 
away, wondering whether the Duke of Car- 
negie would ever persuade the fair widow to 
change her mind. Somehow he thought not. 
He fancied Lord Allerton was right, and Mrs. 
Stuart’s sorrow was only smouldering, not ex- 
tinct. 

He went home to dream of The Elms. 
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His dead wife Hyacinth stood before him, 
leading Mrs. Stuart by the hand. 

“She will comfort you for my loss,’ said 
the well-remembered voice ; then with a gentle 
touch the lost Hyacinth seemed to push her 
likeness into his arms. 

“It is a wonderful resemblance!’ thought 
Sir John, as he awoke and collected his scat- 
tered ideas. ‘I never saw a more pronounced 
resemblance even between sisters. Mrs. Stuart 
is prouder—more dignified—than my peor girl. 
She is a queenly woman—not the girlish 
creature of smiles and tears, but yet she islike 
her enough to bring my dacling visibly before 
me.” 

He did not go to Eaton-square for nearly a 
week ; he shrank from her, while he yearned 
for a meeting with the creature who was his 
dead wife’s image. But at last, meeting the 
Drke of Carnegie in the Park, his Grace per- 
suaded him to let them call together on Mrs. 
Stuart. 

It was late for such visits, but no-demur 
was made at admitting them. Hyacinth was 
alone in the small drawing-room with her 
little boy ; she had thought the long string of 

callers ended, and rang for her little son. 
What a noble child he looked, dressed in 
velvet and point lace, with his mother’s lovely 
eyes, and a look of his soldier-father about his 
mouth! The Duke and Max were old friends, 
30 he took the boy on his knee, while Sir John 
greeted the beautiful widow. 

They talked on many subjects. Both were 
weil versed in all the topics of the day. The 
Duke chimed in; even little Max added his 
mite to the conversation. Sir John had 
thought Mrs. Stuart like his wife even in‘her 
rich, festive robes; but the resemblance was 
even more marked now, when she wore ‘a 
simple embroidered muslin, such as Lady 
Hyacinth had particularly affected, with no 
ornaments or trimming except a broad sash. 

“You are looking very fragile,” said «the 
Dake, with something more than friendly 


interest. ‘‘Mrs,. Stuart, do youthink London 


suits you ?” 

‘“‘T hardly know. This season has been my 
first acquaintance with it;'but we are sdon 
going away. The Earl promises Max a sight of 
his Yorkshire moors next week.” 

‘‘ Yorkshire,’’ said his Grace, discontentedly ; 
“‘T thought you would have gone abroad, or 
at least to some watering-place where’ one 
could meet you.”’ 

She smiled. 


‘‘T think weare all, then, a little homesick ; 
{I am tired of London. For my own part I 
should be content never to see it again.” 

* You prefer a country life?” 

3t was Sir John who addressed her. 

*: Yes; and I think it better for the child.” | 

‘The Towers is miles from any town ; it is 
positively wicked of Lord Allerton to immure 
you there.” : 

“ But if I like to be immured ?” 

‘‘ It is incomprehensible.” 

‘Tt is thesimple truth ; besides, the Towers 
is not so desolately situated as you suppose., 
We can drive to Whitby in two hours.” 

Sir John looked up quickly. 

‘Do you like Whitby, Mrs. Stuart?” 

‘“‘T think it very beautiful.” 

The gentlemen took their leave, but his 
Grace of Carnegie was unusually silent as 
they walked down the walk. 

‘‘Tt’s rather hard, John. I’ve scoffed at 
love all my life, and now that I'm harder hit 
than I thought possible it’s all in vain.” 

‘* Are you sure?”’ 

“T haven’t put the formal question, but I 
fecl sure of it. She’s the fairest woman in 
London—the purest, the most true; buat I 
have no more hope of winning her than if she 
were some far-off star.” 

‘* Nonsense !”’ 

‘It’s true. Of course I shall ask her, but 
it’s all useless,’ 

“Do you fear a rival? ”’ 

‘““There’s no man in London I fear unless 
it is yourself ’ 
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“You must be mad! I have seen her only 
twice ; we are perfect strangers.” 

“IT am not mad; I know yon are really 
strangers, but she thinks of you as her hus- 
band’s dearest friend. To-night she blushed 
whenever she spoke to you. You might not 
sec it, but I did. I tell you, Carlyle, I would 
have given my dukedom for such a token of 
her favour.” 

‘“Nonsense!” repeated the Baronet, “ you 
ave.se jealous you distort things even to your- 
self.” 

Carnegie looked at his friend gravely; his 
brows were knitted, but he spoke more in 
sorrow than in anger. 

“Do you believe in second sight?” 

**T never thought about it. What is it?” 

“« The gift of being able to see future events 
years even before they come to pass.” 

‘‘ What rubbish! I beg your pardon, Car- 
negie, but it seems so to me. You see there 
is not a grain of superstition in my nature.” 

‘There is a great deal in.mine. I am half 
a Scotchman, you know; my childhood was 
spent over the border, and as long agoas I 
can remember anything I know my nurse told 
me I had second sight.” 

“ Well?” 

“T shut my eyes now, as we walk along, 
and I see bebore me you living in your own 
home. It is in Kent, and the gates .open 
upon a wide common. Well, Jack, I see you 
in that house with a lady on your arm, and it 
is she—Queenie. She looks into your face 
with loving glances, you bend and kiss: her, 
you bid her welcome home, you call her by 
the sacred name of wife!” 

He had been standing quite still, his eyes 
closed, an expression of deep attention on his 
face. Slowly he opened his eyes, his features 
lost their dazed, dreary look—in a word, he 
came back to his-usual manner. 

Sir John stared. 

“ This is nothing but fancy.’’ 

‘Tt is the sober truth.” 

_ “You ought not to give way to such feel- 
ings,’’» rh - 

“T don’t; they have no influence over me. 
T shall go to Mrs. Stuart to-morrow and plead 
my cause as passionately as men can plead it, 
but I know beforehand it will be hopeless.”’ 

** Carnegie, surely you do not think me base 
enough to have attempted to make myself 
agreeable-to the object ofyour love?” 

‘‘T am sure you have not done so. I feel she 


Jack, if I can never win her, there is no.man 
in the world I would resign;her to so willingly 
as yourself.” 

They parted, but the memory of that scene 
lingered long with Six John. He himself con- 
sidered Carnegie had little chance, and he was 
not surprised to receive a hurried note from 
him two days later. 

“ Have failed, am off to Norway. When 


‘|my prophecy is fulfilled confess you were 


wrong to scoff at second sight,”’ 

But Sir John left London without another 
glimpse of Mrs. Stuart. The very moment he 
received the duke’s note there came a telegram 
which filled him with dismay, for it told 
plainly of the danger of his dearest friend, 

‘*‘ Kathleen Grant, Acacia Cottage, Elmer's 
End, to Sir John Carlyle, Clarges-street, W.:— 

‘My husband is dying, his one desire is to 
see you. Oh! if: you have any pity for us 
come at once.” 

He had never seen the Grants. since his 
wedding-day. The artist was connected in 


was the.reason he had not sought him out on 
returning to England; but at the news of 
Arnold’s danger the old affection welled up, 
warm and strong. In half-an-hour the Baronet 
was in the train for Elmer’s End, 

Acacia Cottage looked very. dismal in the 
summer gloaming. Eyen before he knocked at 
the door Sir John told himself that things had 
gone badly wlth the artist.. A benevolent- 
looking, elderly man opened,.the door; our 
Baronet marvelled whom he could be. He was 





not a gentleman, but surely the Grants” mé- 


will be your wife, something tells me so ; and | 


‘would turn to us in your lon 


his mind with Hyacinth, and perhaps. that! 





nage did not boasta man-servant? The elderly 
party’s first words explained his doubts. 

“Its forty-nine pounds, eight and fourpence, 
and the amount of the execution with costs and 
expenses; and if you're the gentleman they're 
looking to to help them I hope you mean to 
do it, for I'll be Cm glad to get. out of this 

lace. They say Mr. t is dying fast, and 
should be sort of scared to be in possession 
where thére was a corpse.” 

Sir John shuddered; he took out his’purse. 
By «@ stramge coincidence he had that day 
been to the bank to: cash a substantial/cheque; 
his purse wae full.of notes and gold. 

“T- will satisfy every: claim,’ ‘he: said, 
promptly ;. “ but-let-me-have-#dightand send 
someone to tell Mrs. Grant I am here.’’ 

A gentleman f with a candle, no doubt 
of his right to the title, thongh he: was only a 
poor, hard-working doctor. 

‘Mr. Grant is sinking fast,” he said to Sir 
John. ‘I have done my best, but with such 
distress, such poverty, everything was against 
him. It seems,” wenton the kind-hearted man, 
‘*he has not sold a picture for over a year; their 
savings were all gone, and they were:too proud 
to write to fri es 

“ And Mrs. Grant?.” 

‘She nursed him tenderly, but she is ill 
herself now.” 

sc tll ? ” 

“There are three babies,” went on the 
Doctor, “and the youngest is only a few 
hours’ old.”’ i 

Sir John’s conduct was very simple; he put 
his purse into the doctor’s hands. 

‘Will you kindly settle with this man, and 
send the servant for anything your patients 
need. I must go to my poor friend now.” 

Was that Arnold Grant, that gaunt, cada- 
verous-looking man, whose fate’ was lined 
with furrows, whose hollow eyes could!’ hardly 
brighten, even at the sight of his old friend ! 

“Ti came the moment I got your message. 
Oh, Arnold! why couldn’t you let me know 
before?” ~- Seat 

“I couldn’t; Katy sent them, the secret was 
killing me. . OH, John! how } have wronged 

ou |” 


*“Wronged me?” asked the Baronet, in 
great surprise. ‘Im sure’you have been my 
best and truest friend.” 

“I wronged you—a word from mie, asd your 
wifé would ead have left you.” 

“ » 

* Aye, I heard you'were parted. I 
the reason, but I would not T was 
doing badly even then. I thought ~ you 
, that 
should be your travelling companion as I used 
to be, that my wife’ and babies would have « 
home at The Elms... Everything had failed 
with me, Jack. I was going from bad to 
worse, and I caught at this. thonght Lady 
Hyacinth once changed from you your home 
and purse would be ours.” é 

Sir John felt troubled. He had cherished 
such faith and trust in Arnold Grant, had 
deemed him made of nobler stuff, and this 
was the end! 

“Tt was gambling did it,” went on the 
dying man. ‘* + os to love cards and dice, 
and then it was dover with me. “You may 
reclaim a drunkard, but a gambler never !”’ 

He paused from sheer exhaustion. 

“ You sent fer me;’” said Sir John, gently. 
“Tell me what I can do—tell me how I sha!l 
smooth your pathway to the grave.” 

‘© T want your for ess—your pardon, for 
having wrecked your life. A word from me 


and the qe pp between you ard Lady 
“Hyacinth would never have been.” 


“I believe that no one living knows the 
cause of that estrangement except myself,” 
returned Sir John. oil 
. “Listen, There was an elderly lady living 
next door who had the charge of « little child, 
a baby boy. From time to time His mother 
came to visit him, but her name was never 
spoken. There was 1 know not what of mys- 
tery in her visits,” : 

“Go on.” 
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«‘ Within a month of the last time she came 
here the news reached me that you had parted 
from your wife. I knew then that I had not 
been mistaken—that the mother of that name- 
jess child was Lady Hyacinth Carlyle! ” 

“ And that being so, how could a word from 
you or anyone else have changed things?” 

“Your wife was young—almost a girl; she 
was m total stranger to London. What more 
likely than she should forget the name of the 
chureht where she was married ?—that wh 


seemed no one in the world likely to help the 
baronet in his search for the litle child he 
had once hated and despised. Noone—stay ! 
Dr. Warburton, who knew so mach of Hya- 
cinth’s s' who had so heastily espoused 
her cause, he surely knew the name of her 
first husband. Sir John felt overwhelmed. 
The physician had received him coldly, but 
when he heard his story—when he knew the 
terrible mistake-which had wreeked his life— 
he would be-wasre compassionate. 





you asked to see the certificate of her i 
she should have none to.show? I argued: 
was the case; that with your passionate 
pride you would not take her unsupported 


“J never thought of marriage,” brea‘ 
Sirdehn; ‘it never mind,” 
“Bat she was I, from me 









without telli 
and mother ; 8 
in all else, as is: the 
room, who, ere to-morrow’s. 
widow.” 

Sir John fairly- 
stood on his foreh 
never doubted her. 
come 80 late! bis 
darling! Why, rather, 
demned her unheard ! — 

‘‘ Where is the church?” he asked, breath- 
lessly ; ‘‘ and what was her husband’s«name? 
Arnold, tell me this, and I will bless your 
memory even now!” 

The dying man opened his lips ; but it was 
in vain. No sound escaped them. Sir John 
pealed the bell, and the doctor came up. He 
gave one glance at.Arnold’s, wasted, face, and 
said; reverently,— - 

“Heaven help the poor creature he leayes 
behindhim! Oh, Sir John, how amTI to tell 
that poor young mother she is a widow and 
her babies fatherless ? ” 


a 


CHAPTER XII., AND LAST. 

Sm. Joxun. Carixte went downstairs. from 
his friend’s deathbed into the deserted par- 
jour. How forlorn and desolate the. room 
looked! It was. but too evident that it had 
been stripped of all that. made it bright and 
homelike—that every portable article of any 
value had been disposed of to procure the 
necessities of life. : 

But.the baronet heeded nothing of all this. 
He closed the door, and leaning one arm upon 
the table he wept like a little, child. Some 
of his tears were for the friend of his youth, 
who, with many gifts and talents, had sunk 
to such an.end as this; but the greater part 
were for his wife—the sweet, true-hearted 
girl whom he had pronounced a sinner with- 
out ring ber one chanee to clear herself. If 
he. could have undone the past by the sacrifice 
of his health and strength, aye, of years of 
his life, he would have blotted it out at any 
cost—at any labour. 

He never doubted Arnold's confession. He 
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‘went tothe parlour-door to meet 
on the old. 





* Sir Johm teplied — : 

Money will not do everything. Doctor, how 
amt Etohelp Mrs. Grant? Her husband was 
at friend ; I would doall in my power 


‘doctor threw up his hamds. 

a sad busiiiess, Sir John. I don’t see 
can earn her own living tied down’ as 
is by three babies, and her husband has 

eats cur belind tice te ‘ 


"The Wmeronet was very thoughtful for @ 
moment ; “then he said, slowly,— 

‘“ Have youany idea what they amount to?” 

“Nearly a hundred. Poor Grant used to go 
oyer the figures.in his delirium till the amount 
got burnt into my brain.” 

‘*You have known them some time?” 

‘Three years almost.” 

“I wonder if you would mind devoting a 
few hours to their service ?”’ 

‘«T fear it would not do them much good.’’ 

“T think so. If you would ‘undertake the 
responsibility of collecting a list of all Mr. 
Grant’s bills I would gladly send a cheque for 
the amount. Iam an i@le man, and I ought 
to manage this without troubling you, but I 
have urgent private reasons for wishing to get 
to Yorkshire as soon as possible.” 

The man of physic smiled. 

‘‘ You are rarely generous?” 

“No; Iam a rich man, and I have neither 
wife nor child. I noticed, as I drove up, that 
this house was to be sold. I think I had better 
purchase it, and let Mrs. Grant be my 
tenant. Of course I shall not expect any rent. 
Then if I give her two or three hundred pounds 
I think it would last until she could turn her- 
self round. She might take boarders, or 
even begin a little school.” 

“It is more than many brothers would do 
for her.” 

Ts it? If I hada wife I might t&ke them 
all home for a yeat or two, but I am a lonely 
man. I think my plan is best. Of course, if 
she can’t get on I must allow her a little 
income. Will you let me send you a cheque? 
Dr. Pemberton could manage things for me.” 
“Do you know I am an utter stranger, and 








would fain have heard the name of the church | might cheat you ?” 
where his Hyacitith became a wife—fain have} ‘I am not afraid,” and shaking hands they 
been told her husband’s name; not that he | parted. 
wanted proof, but for a nobler, tenderer] The next evening Dr. Pemberton found a 
reason. It seemed to him he would give] letter from Sir John. It was very short and 
very, ‘very miuch to claim her child, to|simple. Two cheques were enclosed—ons for 
bring him up ‘as his own s6n. | Six John felt, | five hundred pounds, *the other for eighty 
somehow, as if his wife would understand his | guineas. In a few well-chosen words Sir John 
bitter sorrow—his anguish of’ remorse ‘if, | beggéd the doctor to apply the first to the 
looking down from Heaven, she could see] nécessities and liabilities of Mrs. Grant and 
her boy in his arms. her family ; the latter he ventured to ask him 
But Arnold Grant’s confession had not] to aecept in {payment of the bills which, 
throwa any light upon the past; Miss John- |< I feel sure, even if sent in, can never have 
son, Hyacinth’s confidante, was dead, There] been paid, and the’ loss of time. which, I fear, 
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must be the resuit of your assisting me in 

this manner.” 

Dr. Pemberton showed the second cheque to 

his wife. 

“T have no manner of claim to it, Nellie, 

0 adit a send it back. He has put it 

so deli most sensitive man would 

not be offended.’” 

Her eyes glistened. She had six little 

children, and theirincome was very slender. 
“Don’t you think we might keep it, Tom? 

This has-been such a heavy one, and 


| we wanted a'fewether pounds somuch. This 


cheque seems to ave come straight from 
atte eye it; and I don 

ey it; "t think an of 
Sir John’s vast. wealth ever owen maar 
happiness to ite recipients than did thateighty 


the east coast, and up, 
as before, at the Royal Hotel. - 
Ashe sat over his breakfast the next day he 
: just glanced at the visitors’ list. 
| Tt was the month when Whitby is at 
i he saw many iar names ; 
but the entry which struck him most was a 
short-paragraph, announcing that the Ear! of 
Allerton and the Hon. Mrs. Stuart and son 
had arrived at the Royal. 

‘Here, in this very house! How strange! 
Poor Carnegie! I wonder if he is getting 
over his disappointment ?” 

Warned by hisformer experiences, Sir John 

waited to call upon Dr, Warburton until he 
Law the physician’s brougham deposit its 
master at the gate. Five minutes later he 
knocked at the door. 

The same page appeared, and recognised 
the visitor of six months ago ; but the baronet 
conquered his scruples by slipping half-a- 
sovereign into his hand,andso Dr, Warburton 
was summoned to his study to see the man he 
most despised. 

“Sir John, I wonder at your persisting in 
forcing yourself upon my notice. It is not 
the action of a gentleman.”’ 


voice. 

‘“‘ Bear ;with me. I have only just learned 
thetruth. Iknow nowthat my wife was trne 
in thought and deed, but I was miserably 
deceived. I jumped to a conclusion, and in 
my jealous fury I gave her no. opportunity of 
clearing herself.”’ 

The doctor listened attentively ag Sir John 
went on. As the whole story was laid bare 
before him he gathered a little of what the 
proud man had suffered, and his tone became 
more genial. 

“Tt is a thousand pities Mr. Grant did not 
make this communication to you before.’’ 

“Aye. It would have changed my whole 
life,” 

“It would not have kept your wife here if 
Heaven had appointed for her to die.’’ 

“You don’t understand,” breathlessly. 
‘* She would have died in my arms. I should 
have heard her last words, seen her last smile. 
Dr. Warburton, you have judged me hardly, 
but you have no conception of the love I bore 
my wife. She was my life; my idol. TI tell 
you I would sacrifice all I have in the world 
if it could bring her back to me only for one 
half-honr—if I could just hear her sweet voice 
murmur that she forgave me.” 

There was no mistaking his earnéstness. 

Dr. Warburton was lost inthought. Barely 
half-an-hour ago Hyacinth had quitted’ him , 
he knéw she had gone straight to that lonely 
grave in the churchyard, which, though it 
bore her own name, contained the remains of 
her who had been alniost mother to her. 

A strange fancy struck him. ~Why should 
these two who loved each other be parted ? 
Why should he not attempt their reunion ? 





Perhaps Hyacinth still lingered by that grave ; 





But the baronet turned to him with a broken 
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[‘ WELL, JACK, I SEE YOU IN THAT HOUSE WITH A LADY ON YOUR ARM, AND IT 1S SHE, QUEENIE! ’’] 


he would send her husband there. If they 
met, surely all that had divided them must be 
explained ! 

“They say the spirits of the departed still 
watch over those they loved,” said the 
Doctor, with great feeling. “If you speak 
your love and your remorse by your wife’s 
grave it will surely reach her pure spirit 
where she is. Her grave has not been neg- 
lected, Sir John; itis bright with summer 
flowers. I should like you to see it.” 

Sir John wrung his hand. He left the 
room and turned his steps towards the church- 
yard, taking the winding path which led to 
the spot where rested all that was mortal of 
his wife. 

But surely he was mistaken? A slim, 
white-robed figure knelt over the grave, pick- 
ing the withered leaves from a fair climbing 
rose. 


Sir John started. At first he thought it was 
his wife's spirit there. He rememb2red that 
Mrs. Stuart was at Whitby, and recalled her 
extraordinary resemblance to Hyacinth. 

He would have retreated, but the girl rose 
suddenly, and they stood face to face. 

To Hyacinth there c.1me the one idea—Dr. 
Warburton had betrayed her. There was a 
look of tenderness on her husband’s face 
which made her hope. She breathed but one 
word,— 

* John.” 

He stood asin a dream. Was it his wife— 
his Hyaeinth—whom he believed sleeping 
beneath that turf, or was it the fair woman 
who so marvellously resembled her ? 

“Dr. Warburton has told you?” she said, 
looking at him with misty eyes. ‘I see it in 
your face. Oh! John, I did it for tne best, I 
did, indeed!” 

His arms were round her in a moment, 
her head rested on his shoulder. What 
though the gravestone before them bore her 
name, Sir John recked nothing. He had room 
but for one thought, one joy. This was his 








wife, his Hyacinth, given back to him, as it 
were, from the grave. 

Who shall say in whit words she told him 
of her generous sacrifice, or how he broke to 
her the cruel doubts he had cherished, which 
only Arnold Grant’s confession had dispelled ? 
I only know they talked long and earnestly, 
and that when they left the churchyard her 
hand rested on his arm. 

He had much to learn—how his darling and 
the beautiful widow who seemed to him her 
image were one and the same; how the heir 
of Allerton was her son ! 

‘* Hyacinth, you must come home,” 

She shook her head. : 

“ Are you afraid to trust me? My darling, 
I have treated you cruelly, but you need have 
no fears for the future.”’ 

‘It is not that.” 

‘‘ What then, sweetheart? ”’ 


And she told him thatawful doubt, whether, 
having been married in her maiden name 
instead of that of Stuart, she had ever been 
his true wife at all. 

The theught made them grave and anxious, 
but after all it could not change their happi- 
ness. 

They loved each other. Another ceremony 
would set aside all doubts of their first mar- 
riage, and the only creature who would really 
have suffered from the doubt was safe from 
all such things. No legal flaw in her mother’s 
marriage could hurt little Nan among the 
angels. 

In the fair September days Sir John Car- 
lyle married Hyacinth Dacre, widow of Max- 
well Stuart. 

Their story never leaked out to the world 
at large. Dr. Warburton, Colonel Delaval, 
the Earl of Allerton, and a young couple in a 
quiet Sussex rectory knew the truth; others 
only remark on the great resemblance between 
Sir John’s second wife and the ill-fated Lady 
Hyacinth. 
The present mistress of The Elms is a 








beautiful, gracious woman, fall of love and 
tenderness — of sympathy: and compassion. 
She is always addressed as Lady Carlyle; 
Lord Allerton calls her Anne, Sir John says 
Queenie. 

People thought it a delicate compliment to 
her predecessor that when a little daughter 
was born to her she called her Hyacinth. 

More than two years have passed since Sir 
John found his wife. The Grants sti!l live at 
Elmer’s End, and are getting on bravely ; 
the Duke of Carnegie is still abroad, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Yorke have since paid long visits to 
The Elms, where Dr. Warburton is. a prime 
favourite with both Sir John and his wife. 

The old Earl has gone to his rest now, and 
little Max is Lord Allerton, but he is too 
young yet fully to appreciate his honours. 
He adores his mother, and is a special pet 
with his stepfather. 

He is very fond of his baby-sister, and has 
already been taught to strew fragrant flowers 
over a little grave in Red Cross ehurchyard. 

Sir John has ceased to regret his first-born. 
Dearly as they loved her, he and her mother 
both ,feel thankful little Nan is safe in 
Heaven. They feel she was taken from them 
in May-time, as the tender head \would have 
been meted out the punishment of Hyacinth’s 
error. 

[THE END.] 








Catcuinc THE Tramw.—Hurry to or from 
trains should in all cases be avoided. It is 
dangerous to the healthy habitual traveller as 
well as the invalid. Many a one has suffered 
permanent dilatation of the heart in hurrying 
tc catch a train ; many a one has dropped down 
dead from the samecause. Hurry in catching 
trains tends to weakness of the nervous system, 
to indigestion, and to heart disease, to say 
nothing of the risk of catching cold from 
sitting down in the carriage heated, in cases 
where the person has to walk quickly instead 
of riding. 
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A FALSE FRIEND. 


CHAPTER I. 


Rock Mount was an old-fashioned dwelling 
place, situated amid timbered hills and well- 
wooded slopes, and immediately surrounded 
by an overgrown quaint garden, at the bottom 
of which flowed the Doil River, a turbulent, 
quick-rushing stream, which occasionally, at 
times of high flood, rose and overflowed part 
of the garden, doing considerable damage to the 
plants, vegetables, and flowers. Fortunately 
this was not of frequent occurrence; and 
though strangers looked upon it as rather un- 
pleasant, not one of the family did, unless it 
was Mrs. Travers, who, being somewhat of a 
disappointed woman, seized upon every oppor- 
tunity with avidity to grumble at what she 
termed her hard lot, and make the lives of her 
near relatives as thorny and uncomfortable as 
she possibly could. 

Mr. Travers and his children, Willie and 
Annette, regarded the floods with praiseworthy 
equanimity, and declared that the shrubs 
looked greener, and the fruit grew more 
luxuriantly after them. To this the mistress 
of Rock Mount would never agree, and de- 
clared that altogether it was a wretched place, 
hardly fit for human habitation, and only 
paupers would live there. This was a sweep- 
ing assertion and not strictly true, for though 
the house was not very commodious or of im- 
posing a rance, nevertheless there was an 
air of solid, old-fashioned respectability about 
it, and it was picturesque enough to please 
most people whose ideas were not warped by 
fruitless. dreams of ambition and bitter re- 
verses. 

The back of the house looked on to the 
rocky hill, from which it derived its name, and 
which sheltered it from the keen northern 
blasts. It was built of grey lichen-tinted 
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[HE COULD NOT IELL THAT HER TEARS WERE CAUSED BY THE SHAME AT THE THOUGHT OF THAT KIss.] 





stone, with many-paned windows, a heavy 
oaken door and a projecting porch, which was 
covered in spring and summer with wreaths 
of pink and white may and clusters of per- 
fuming roses. A gravelled walk led down to 
® miniature lake, where the great glistening 
leaves of the water-plants were floating on the 
surface, sheltering the gold and silver fish and 
the fat carp when the sunrays became too 
fierce, and all around was a bewildering mass 
of sweet-smelling early bloom. A rustic Para- 
dise some folks would have dubbed it, but not 
so Letitia Travers, as she stood in the oaken 
porch, @ gloomy frown on her still handsome, 
though somewhat faded face, and discon- 
tented look in her blue eyes, which in youth 
must have been a serious drawback to her 
claim to good looks, owing to their hardness 
and want of expression, which counter- 
balanced her small, regular features and 
delicate complexion. 

** A hovel, with a wilderness round it!’ she 
muttered, bitterly, gazing at the lower part 
of her domain, which showed signs of a re- 
cent irruption of the babbling, Fim ag Best river, 
which had broken down the bushes and swept 
away the earth. ‘Was there ever such a 
miserable place?” 

“A great many considerably worse, 
mother,” said a young man, who came out and 
stood beside her, with a gay laugh. 

“I mean for people of our birth and 
position,” she rejoined, with an immense as- 
sumption of dignity. 

‘* And so do I,’’ he returned. 

‘* We ought to be living, if we had our rights, 
in ® modern country mansion, with the 
little elegances of life around us.” 

“And what are our rights ?’”’ demanded her 


son, quizzically. 

“The rights of blue blood,” she answered, 
proudly. 

“« Blue blood is of no use, mother, nor blood 
so thick that it won’t circulate through one’s 
veins unless there is money to back it, and our 























pockets are singularly empty.” He tapped his 
significantly as he spoke. 

«I know it,” snapped Mrs. Travers, quickly, 
‘‘ and they are never likely to be full from any 
help we get from our children.”’ 

‘*You want so much, mother,’’ he expostu- 
lated. 

*« And you do so little,’’ she retorted. 

‘* What can I do?’ he queried, a shade on 
his bright face ; for though he idled somewhat 
in the fine months, helping his father with the 
garden, the cow and the chickens, he worked 
hard with his pencil in the winter designing 
Christmas cards, etching on fans, painting on 
satin, and doing many things of that kind, 
which brought grist to the well-nigh empty 
mill. 


“ Work harder!’ she snapped again. ‘ Then 


ou might be able to give me some of the 
Sewesiag and comforts I languish for.” 

“ I hardly think I should be able to do that. 
I was not brought up in a way that was 
conducive to money-making.” ; 

“I know that. Your father spoiled you, 
and meant to spoil you more by putting you 
in the army.” ; J 

“You used not to think it would spoil me. 

“ Possibly not. I am wiser now, and think 
all male children should be educated in a 
useful, as well as ornamental way.” 

“T wonder whether I am ornamental?” 

“Besides,” she continued, not deigning to 
notice his frivolous remark, “‘ things are very 
much changed with us.’’ 

“They are, indeed,” agreed Willie, with a 
sigh. 

‘When your father destined you for the 
army he wasa man of wealth and position, 
and he would have been able to give you a 
liberal allowance to supplement your pay.” 

“Of course!” he agreed again. 

“TI fully approved of his choice of a - 
fession then, for I did not know,’’ she added, 
with exceeding bitterness, ‘that he meant. to 
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make a fool of himself, and speculate all his 
substance away.” 

‘‘ He was not foolish,’’ said the son, gently, 
** only unfortunate.” 

‘‘T maintain that he was foolish,” declared 
the wife determinedly. “Ay, and worse than 
foolish—culpable.” 

‘Oh, mother!” 

‘* Yes, culpable. A man with a wife and 
family has no right to put his money into! 
risky ventures.” ‘ 

‘« He did it for our sakes, hoping to double) 
it,” and the young man might have ad i 
“and to give you the numerous luxuries j 
comforts for whieh youcraved and clamoured: 
60 betty, ~~ he magnanimously refrained. | 





« Not quite-all.” 
« What is two hundred.a year?” 
‘* It keeps us from starvation.” 


a Ay,” she ssid grimly, “in ¢ hele ike 
is,’’ 

**T don’t think it a bad hole.” 

“I pity your taste.”” 

“Especially as we get it ret free.” 

“ Would a 
old grey house, ‘‘ be worth rent?” 

“ Certainly, Keith would get 


get thirty or 
forty pounds s-yeur for it with the garden.” fF: 


“ Poot? q 
5 Se@eed, and I think it most [ 
let ws have it for nothing— 






‘“‘ And ten thousand a year to keep it up?” 

** Exactly.” 

“ Well, I hardly think Keith willfeel inclined 
to part with his beautiful home and his in- 
come,” 

** Nor I, anless——” 

‘Unless what?’ usked Willie, as she 
hesitated. 

‘Unless something I have thought of comes 
to pass.” 

« And what is that.? " he demanded; with an 
uneasy glance at her. Mrs. Travers's plans 
were not always, strictly speaking, quite to his 

“ You will know ingood time,” she:reburned, 
co iy. “ Ave-you not going fora walk?” 
she continued, whichtwas as much as: to-say 
that the conference,.as far as she was con- 
cerned, was at an end. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then you had'better go, and don’t be late 
for tea,’’ at which speech he whistled for his 
dog, and quickly disappeared in the dim 
recesses of a neighbouring wood, while. the 
chatelaine of Rock Mount paced up and down 
between the beds of nodding daffodils, prim- 
roses, and purple violets, revolving certain 
schemes in her mind, which, if successful, 
would reinstate her in the position from which 
her husband's unlucky speculations had hurled 
her. 

Twenty - three years. before, when she, a 
Slenting ie of twenty summers, had married 
Gordon Travers, then a captain in a line regi- 
ment, he was po of some two thousand 
a-year, which, though an. excellent income in 
these hard days, proved insufficient for him 
after his marriage. He left the army, as his 
fair and exacting spouse grumbled at the fre- 
yin change of quarters, and the fatigue of 

ragging two children’about with. her from 

place to place, and settled down in a fashion- 
able part of London, living in great style, 
and making a dashing: show amongst the beau 
monde. 

For a time his income bore the strain, 
and then he found it would be necessary to 
retrench—a proceeding which Letitia Travers 
decidedly objected to; and urged on by her 
grumbling he speculated, hoping to make a 









vel like that,” nodding at the j 


piapor with —T 
3 bore her forty- mie Se f 


fortune, and lost all he possessed save two 
hundxed a-year, which was secured to his wife 
by their marriage settlement. In the midst 
of his s and agony, his nephew, 
child of his elder brother, who had taken the 
name of Drummond on having been left a 
fortame- and an estate, came forward and 
Rock Mount as a residence tillhe. 




























dressing-rooms, commodious domestic offices, 
extensive orchards and kitchen garden, 
vineries, peach-house, conservatories, mush. 


room house, melo \pits, fine stables, coach. 


house and several cottages and ten 
acres of m right. _& grouse. 
moor, and mixed doen pre. 


served fishing for five miles, tabi 


werren 
could @@mething better, or as long ae ‘ood country society. > oa ion, 
Sean ealiey a ae "the ruined nam Sto. What's slates pouaal man he 


offer, and thither he a on: oa it.” oe 
‘With the scanty remnants of. _ “Yes, he ought to be.” 
% “ What do you meam by ‘ought to be?’ ” she 
queried, casting ater hasband, 
“ Well, lie isn't, o 


how , she went into tio 
tie refiection im*the 


well, There was not a si 


or -hard- eyes... Her con 
hat of most very fair women, was slightly 
faded, but a touch of rouge would, she knew, 
freshen it up marvellously. Then her figure 
was as lithe and upright as any -girl’s of 
eighteen, and her bust delicately rounded. In 
smart gowns, very different.from the-common 
black twill she wore, she would -still be a very 
attractive woman, andshe meant. to attract in 


tea,.as they were .alone,.. Willie. not having 
returned from his walk,and Annette spending 
the evening with some friends. 

‘What do, you.thimk... found. to-day, 
Gordon?” she commenced, as she handed him 
his tea, .and pushed a dish of eggs towards 


“I don’t know,” he. rejoined,;. somewhat 
listlessly, lifting his head and looking at her. 
He was only ten years his wife’s sénior, but 
he might have, been. thirty.,.His, luxurious 
hair was. silvery white, his dark,eyes sunken, 
with. heavy. lines beneath,. and his skin of a 
_ peculiar, almost, unearthly pallor, under all the 

sun-tan, while on his lips. was the saddesé of 


with mb “intensity. If she loudly 
bewailed their misfortunes if was plainly 
evident that he silently did likewise, and that 
the blow had struck home. , 
r «© Well, guess, can’t yon?” 
‘ “Tam not good at guessing. Tell me, my 
ear.” 
A description of The Royal when old Sin- 
clair Drammond wanted’ to sell it and put it 
in the papers.” a 
‘‘ Ah! It was a good thirg for his son that 
he died before he could earry out his plans.” 
“Yes indeed, and for Keith, or he wouldn’t 
be master there now.” ' 
‘And for us,” murmured Gordon Travers. 
“Just listen. how grand if sounds,” and she 
read out in her clear, mtisive tones, “The fine 
country seat known as Drummond Royal, 
handsomely furnished, to be sold; in the centre 
of the Doil Hunt, containing magnificent 
entrance hall, with gallery, spacious em 
dining and’ morning’ rooms, billiard and 
smoking rooms, splendidly appointed library, 





sad expressions, reflected in the sunken eyes'|” 


Then he ought tobe Tew thousand a-year 
place is enough for earthly hapyi. 










ess woman, fo: 
to jilt a man 


r # place,” added Mrs. 'Pravers, sapiently. 


~ “Do you think 80?” Mr. Travers glanced 
at her curiously as he spoke. 

“Ido. But it seems to me that he has been 
more lively of late.” 

“Yes. I think he likes being able to come 
in here at any time and have a chat.” 

“** Yes, so do I.’ 

**He is fond of his relatives, and doesn’t 
care for strangers.” 

‘‘ There is one of his relatives for whom I 
wish hé would develop any amount of love.” 
“Which one do you mean?” queried her 


} husband, with a puzzled look. 


* Annette!” 
‘* Annette!” 
“Yes. Your daughter. It would be a fine 
thing for her to be mistress of Drummond 
Royal.” 
- ¢ child!” F 
“That child was seventeen last month. 
‘Quite a marriageable age.”’ 
‘* But—but—they are first cousins !” 
“But meno buts. What of that? If 
he proposes to her you surely won’t be mad 
enough to refuse your consent on that 
score ?”” 
“TI don’t know, I hayen’t thought about 
it,” he replied, rising and pushing away his 
untasted cup. 
“Then you had better think of if, Gordon; 
for, unless I am very much mistaken, Keith’s 
altered looks are owing to his growing affection 
for our child,” <a 

“You may be mistaken.” 

“T think not,” rejoined his wife, as he left 
the room, 





CHAPTER II. 


Tue woods around Rock Mount were ring- 
ing with the songs of the wild birds. One 
morning,a week later, as Annette Travers 
came slowly through them, hér hands, and 
the skirt of her dress, whicli she held up with 
difficulty, were full of blue-bells, scarlet arums, 
homely hyacinths, purple violets, that 
matched in colour ‘her beautiful eyes, soit 
sulphur-hued primroses, surrounded by their 
tender crumpled leaves, golden daffodils, and 
a heap of other spring blooms. 

Many girls would have hesitated ere they 
lifted a dainty’ cambric gown to, hold the 

‘oodly woodland spoil, but not so Annetie. 





private chapel with organ, twenty bed and 





hough seventeen summers passed over 
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her fair head, she was still in most things 
atterly childlike ‘and simple. Flowers with 
her were a passion, and she thought nothing 
of the gown, and everything of being able to 
carry home enough blossoms to deck every 
yase and bowl she could find in her home. 

So there she was, with her skirts gathered up 
as a little child hog or have them, strolling 
slowly through the budding woods, stopping 
every now and then to listen to the ringing 
note of the finch, as it sang its bright 
challenge, or the soft coo of the wood-pigeon, 
or the mellow thrill of the blackbird, that 
came along, borne murmurously on the 


balmy air. 
It was twilight there, though ever and anon 
a shaft of & would pierce the branches, 


casting chequered patches of brilliance on 
the mossy — and play upon the girl’s 
brown head, gilding the wary tresses with a 
metallic sheen, —— to their natural yen © 

Eagerly she drank in the sights and sounds 
around her. The delicate green tracery of 
the opening buds, the bushy-tailed, black-eyed 
squirrels scampering from tree to tree, the 
gaudy-plamaged jays flying overhead with 
their discordant “‘tehare, tehare,” the warm, 
soft-scented air, the smeil of pines, and the 
heavy perfame of the pink may. 

“T could stay here for ever,’”’ she mur- 


mured, ecstai ly. “* It is so lovely this morn- 
ing, but then it should always be spring, and 
that couldn’t be. What a goose I am,” and 


with a. rippling laugh .she trip on 

at a quicker pace, and soon reached the 

Mount. 

“Where is William?” demanded Mrs. 
Travers—she never condescended to call her 
son, as others did, “ Willie.” 

“He is with Keith,” answered Annette. 

“With Keith! Is he coming here? Have 
you seen him this’*morning?” she asked 
quickly, throwing a sharp look at the girl, 
who, intent on arranging’ her flowers. in a 
huge bowl, merely said,— 

“Yes,” without looking np. 

“ Coming here, you say ? and to breakfast?” 

“Yes, he said he was coming, and ofcourse 
: couldn’é say don’t. If doesn't matter, does 
i ? ” ’ 

“ Matter!’ Of course not, J always am 
delighted to see the dear boy (Mrs. Travers 
invariably-called him ‘a boy,’ and spoke in 
extravagantly affectionate terms of him to 
her daughter), and to-day more than ever,” 
which was quite true, for she had been revolv- 
ing certain schemes in her mind, and was burn- 
ing to put them into execution. ‘“ Fetch the 

reserve from the pantry. The strawberry, you 

ow, is his favourite, and tell Deans we must 
have some cream, and 4 patof her best butter ;”’ 
and bustling about with a will she soon had 
the table looking. smart and more plentifully 
spread, and was ready to welcome Keith 
Drummond when he'came in. 

“ Hope I’m not in’ the way, aunt,” hesaid, 
dutifully stooping to’kiss the: cheek which she 
presented to him, : 

“Not at all, my dear,” she returned, in 
cordial and verydifferent tones from those in 
which she her own family. “Iam 
sure I need not tell you that you are always 
most welcome, come when you may, and the 
oftener you comé the better we shall like it.” 

: ks,” he murmured gratefully, 
though he had received the same assurance 
dozens of time before. “I feel lonely ‘some- 
times, up at the Royal.” 

“Of course you do,’ she agreed urbanély, 
“more especially at breakfast, which is a meal 

requiring a woman to preside at it to makeit 
homelike and comfortable.” 

“Just so,” he assented, and unconsciously 
his eyes ttavelled to Annette, who, like 
Werter’s “ Chatlotte,” was cutting bread-and- 
butter, and rested there. 


_ “Large houses are always dreary,” struck 
in Mr. Travers; “unless inhabited by large 
families,” 


“T think they are,” and the owner of the 
large house stopped, looking at the daughter, 
and looked at the father. 





Unele and — were singularly alike. 
Both tall, broad-shouldered men, with dark 
eyes, straight, clear-cut features, and heavy, 
drooping moustaches. 

The likeness was intensified by the look of 
melancholy on either face, and it seemed that 
in afew years, when the dark locks of the 
younger man became frosted with tle snows 
of Time, that he would become the exact 
rey ry of the older one. 

Both suffered, and through women. One 
had gained his heart’s desire, and was 
wretched—the other had lost it, and was 
wretched. 

Fate had smiled on neither, and life was 
nearly over with its trials and troubles for 
Gordon Travers. The future could hold little 
or nothing good in store for him. It might for 
Keith Drummond, and so he thought, as he 
sat and looked at Annette, with the morning 
‘sunbeams weaving a golden web amid her soft 
hair, and lighting up the violet depths of her 
large eyes, 

“Put this round your neck,” ordered Mrs. 
Travers, when breakfast was finished, and 
Annette ree to sally out and visit the 
chicks and the ducklings, and the gold fish and 
sundry other pets. 

“It will make me so hot, mother,” she 
expostulated, eyeing the camibric handerchief 
unfavourably. 

‘*Never mind. I wish you to wear it,” and 
not being used to disobey her mother she took 
and pinned it round her snowy throat. 

“T wish that child would not run about in 
such a wild fashion,’ bewailed Mrs. Travers, 
when she was left alone in the quaint old 
parlour with Keith, preparing to open the 
campaign. 

“ Why not?” 

‘“‘ Her hands are dreadfully brown, her neck 
is beginning to scorch, and her face will be 
freckled.” 

“That won’t matter; aunt; freckles are a 
sign of health.” 

“They don’t matter in the country, but it 
is different in town.” * 

“ Annette is not in town.” 

“Not at present,” returned the arch-con- 
spirator, taking up an elaborate piece of work 
and stitching at it diligently. ‘“‘ When she 
does go there it will not do for her to appear 
with a coarse, red face.” 
= ‘‘She would never have that; her skin’is too 

ne.” 

“She would look coarse amongst the pale 
faces of the London belles.” 

“She may never have to undergo that test.” 

“She will have the opportunity of under- 
going it very soon.” ° 

“What do you mean, aunt?” The master 
of Drummond Royal lifted his head, and re- 
garded her intently. 

“My sister, Mrs. Murray, wrote to me 
yesterday, asking if I would let Annette go to 
her, and stay with her for the season.” 

** And what‘have you said?’‘ his tone was 
full of anxiety. 

“Thave not answered yet,’’ she replied. 
‘“« There is the letter ”’—handing him an epistle 
which her sister had written at her request. 
“ She lives in Belgravia, is very pressing, and 
it would be an immense advantage for my poor 
child. Lina knows 80 many nice people.’ 

As a matter of fact, Mrs. Murray lived in a 
small house in Pimlied; into which she could 
not pogibly have squeezed another person, as 
she had a large and ever-increasing family of 
her own, and her acquaintances lay amongst 
the shabby-genteel class. 

Still she was quite ready to help her sister, 
and had done so to the best of her ability, hav- 
ing sent a most pressing'invitation, which she 
well knew would never be accepted. 

‘‘ What do you mean to do?” asked Keith 
again, as he finished perusing the letter and 
laid it down, with a hand that trembled some- 
what, despite his efforts to steady it. 

“T—J—hardly know,” replied his aunt, with 
affected hesitation, Keeping a furtive eye on 
him as she spoke. ‘She ought to go, I feel 
that. Seventeen—and she has seen no society 





—had none of the advantages of mixing with 
the great world. We are so poor, this may be 
her only chance; ouglit I to refuse it?” She 
looked at her companion, but he gave no 
answer, s0 went on,—“She is very lonely, is 
she not; or am I partial? ”’ 

“She is most beautiful,’ he said then with 
fervour. 

“And probably would receive a good 
proposal. You knowshe must marry well, for 
we have nothing to leave the poor child, and I 
should not rest easy in my grave if I do not 
leave her in some good man’s care.” 

“You mean —to— send — her — to— your 
sister’s?” ; 

“ That rests — dear Keith.” 

“ How?” he asked, hoarsely. 


‘* You know our straitened means,” she con- 


tinued, glibly. ‘Can you, will you lend me 
sufficient to get her a suitable outfit for her 
début, and to launch her on the world of 
fashion, to take her chance amid town-brea 
beauties ?”’ 

Mrs. Travers not unfrequently borrowed 
from her nephew, and always forgot to pay 
him, he liberally responding to her demands, 
but she was not surprised when he said 
**No” to this demand. 

‘ You—you—think she ought-not to go ” 
she faltered. 

“7 da,” 

“ec Why ? ” 

‘* Because I love her,” he said, rising and 
facing the woman who had plotted and 
planned and longed for this answer, “and 
because I cannot give that to you which may 
enable some other man to win what I long 
for and prize beyond anything else on earth. 
If you want her to marry well give her to me. 
I will guard and cherish her a3 no mere 
stranger could. This affection is the slow 
growth of the last six years. My life has been 
asad one, but now—now I see chanceofsuch 
happiness as I have nevér dreamed of. Give 
her to me, aunt—givé Her to me, I beseech 
you,” he implored. 

“My dear Keith, you quite take my bréath 
away,’ she murmured, holding her handker- 
chief to her face that he might not see the 
look of triumph that overspread it. “ You 
surely can’t méan’ this? ” 

“T domost solemnly. If Annette will not 
become my wife—if you and uncle will not give 
her to me—no other woman shall reign at 
Drummond Royal. My home and’ my heart 
will be bare and empty’ Oh! have you not 
seen it?” he went-on; ‘vehemently. ‘Have 
you not seen that thisyoung life mingliny 
with mine-has driven away bitter regret and 
unavailing sorrow, has given me hope and 
strength and energy, an object in life—some- 
thing to live for, to dream of—has swept 
away the blank desolation which another 
woman’s treachery caused ?” 

“Tcertainly have noticed that you have 
appeared to be in better spirits of late,” she 
adinitted, with seeming reluctanee. 

“ And now you know the reason of it.” 

“ Are you certain Annette is the reason of 
it?” asked Mrs. Travers, doubtingly. 

She felt she could afford to throw obstacles 
in the way of suchan ardent wooer, and that 
do what she might her prey was safe, her fish 
firmly hooked. 

“TI am certain, positive,” he answered, 
eagerly. : 

“You may be mistaken,” continued the 
skilful angler. ‘‘ You may mistake your feel- 
ings. She is such a simple, child-like 
creature. What is there about her to win 
the loye of a man such as yourself?” — 

“Everything,” he answered, enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘Youth, beauty, a sweet disposition, a 
charming manner, a ready sympathy with the 
sorrows of others. To me she is’ more charm - 
ing, far more charming, than the micst 
finished belle could possibly be.” 

“She is a sweet child,’’ acknowledged the 
mother, shedding a crocodile tear. “To pars 
with her will be a sad trial.” 

‘Don’t call it parting,” expostulated the 
lover. “The Royal is so near here. You can 
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see her every day, and it will be far better 
than marrying her to one of those London 
men you were speaking of, whose homes are at 
a distance.” 

“True,” agreed his companion. “ Still, I 
don’t know what her father will say. She is 
his favourite.” 

“I dread his refusal. But I trust he will 
not be cruel to me. Should he refuse me now 
others will come wooing in the future. He 
cannot hope to keep her with him always.”’ 

“ True,”’ his aunt again, with a 
dolorous sigh; “and I think he would rather 
give her to you than to a stranger.” 

“I trust so. When shall Iconsulthim? I 
must have his full permission before I breathe 
a word of love to Annette.” 

“Certainly. You have never given her a 
hint of your feelings, I suppose ?”’ 

“ Never.” 

“ Well, if Gordon does consent you must be 
prepared for some shyness and reluctance on 
her part. She knows nothing of love and 
lovers.” 

*¢ So much the better, aunt. I shall not take 
her first no.” 

‘‘ Nor her second, if you wish to win her.” 

‘TI shall have a world of patience if I see 
the least chance of her yielding to me.” 

“ That is right.” 

‘« And about seeing uncle?” 

‘“‘ He is in the study now. You can go and 
consult him,” and Keith waited for no second 
bidding, but hurried off to the untidy, littered 
room, where his elderly counterpart sat, sur- 
rounded by unpaid bills and account books, 
looking more worried and sad than usual, for 
duns were pressing and money scarce. 

The proposal came as a sort of shock to 
Gordon Travers at first, though he was better 

repared for it than he would have been by 
his wife’s hints. Still, it seemed to him that 
Annette was yet a child, and unfitted to take 
upon her young shoulders the cares and re- 
sponsibilities of matrimony. 

After a while, as he listened to the pleadin 
of the young man, he began to think that it 
would be beth a desirable and natural match 
for his daughter. He was deeply attached to 
his kinsman, whom he knew possessed nines | 
qualities, and was certain to make a devo 
husband, and then his darling would be near 
him. 

He could see her often in her beautiful 
home; and, though he was far from worldly 
or avaricious, he was fully alive to the advan- 
tages of such a marriage for a young girl 
situated as Annette was. Her future had 
often troubled him. Nowshe would be amply 
provided for, and a staunch friend secured to 
his son by a closer tie than that of mere 
cousinship. 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, how- 
ever, he stipulated that Annette’s acceptance 
must come from herself, be of her own free 
will, and that no pressure should be put on 
her—to which Keith at once eed, saying 
that he wished to win a willing bride, not a 
reluctant one, and then, armed with his uncle’s 
permission, he went to find Annette and plead 
his cause, 


CHAPTER III. 


He had not very far to go. As he stepped 
from under the projecting porch he saw 
standing by the miniature lake throwing 
crumbs to the gold fish. She held her large 
shady hat by its blue ribbons, and the bright 
sun-rays streamed down on the brown head 
and faultless skin, showing its flawless 
smoothness, 

He walked slowly down the path, watching 
her, his mind a tumult of varied emotions, 
He had not known, until his aunt spoke of her 
marrying someone else, how powerful his love 
for her was. Would his deep devotion win 
a return? Would she come to him, and be 
enshrined in his heart—give her precious life 
into his keeping? All the passion and inten- 
sity of a strong nature was roused. He 





longed to put the question, and yet dreaded 
the answer. 

He was not vain. He had none of that pre- 
sumptuous hope in which a younger man 
would have indulged, and he knew Annette to 
be too guileless and innocent to sets by his 
great worldly possessions. She would care 
for him for himself or not atall. — 

He might woo, as far as she individually 
was concerned, as a penniless pauper with an 
equal chance of success as in his rightful 
character of Master of Drummond Royal. 

His fate hung upon a single word—the 
whole happiness of the rest of his life upon a 
little “yes.” And yet—and yet, if she re- 
fused? If his almost insane joy, his great 
hopes, were disappointed, his future rendered 
a ruined, broken thing, his maturer days 
spoiled as his youth had been—by a woman ? 

Of course there would be a difference. One 
had accepted him and his heartfelt devotion 
with smiles and wiles, and soft tender co- 
quetry had led him on to look upon her as the 
one with whom all his days would be spent; 
and then, when he had grown accustomed to 
her—when she had twined herself, as it were, 
into the very centre of his being—had grown 
to leok to her for every joy, had jilted him 
twenty-four hours before their wedding-day, 
running away with a man who had a title 
tacked on to his name, and a few more thou- 
sands at his bankers. 

That was not likely to happen again. 
Annette was above such sordid conduct. Still 
in her innocence she might deal him a heavy 
blow, from which he would not easily recover. 

“Well, Keith,” she said, turning to him as 
he joined her, ‘‘ have you finished your chat 
with dad?” 

“ Yea.” 

‘And now you can come with me. I.am 
going to the woods. They are so lovely. 
Come.” 

“ Not now, Annette.” 

“Why not?” 

‘TI have something serious to say to you.”’ 

**Can’t you say it there?” she a , with 
childlike unconsciousness of the tremor in 
his voice, the agitation of his manner. 

“No; I will say it here,” and, taking her 
hand, he drew her into a rustic arbour, the 
greenery of which concealed them effectually 
from the gaze of prying eyes. 

“ Well, what is it?” - 

This was demanded with the utmost non- 
chalance. He often consulted her, encouraged 
thereto by her mother, on little matters con- 
nected with his house and domestic arrange- 
ments; and she thought that Mrs. Gray, his 
antediluvian and utterly useless housekeeper, 
who was a sort of institution at the Royal, 
and had been there upwards of sixty years, 
had made some fresh blunder, necessitating 
her help and assistance, for she was a clever 
little woman, and knew a great deal about 
— and preserving, pastry-making, and 

utter-churning, and was just a wee bit proud 
of her knowledge. 

‘* What is it?” she repeated, as he remained 
silent. 

“I want to ask youa question,” he returned, 
with evident effort. 

“* Yes.’ 

“Do you like this neighbourhood ?”’ he said 
next, rather vaguely. 

‘“‘ Very much,” she replied, readily. 

“‘ Better than London ?” 

“Oh, yes, a great deal better. I wonld 
rather a thousand times be here than there ! ”’ 

‘** And do you like Rock Mount?” 

“Why, yes; you knowl do.” This witha 
glanee of astonishment at him. 

‘Which do you think you would like best, 
to live here or at Drummond Royal ?” 

“ Always?” 

“Yes, always.”’ 

“At the Royal. This is a dear old place 
and I like it, but of course it won’t com 
with the Royal. The park and the deer there 
are lovely. Then the pheasantries. ‘I do love 
watching the silver pheasants plume them- 
selves; and the rabbit warren, with all those 
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tiny bunnies, and their funny little bits of 
tails, and the conservatories. Oh! Keith, | 
could stay for a month in the orchid house |» 
and she laid her hand on his arm in he 
enthusiasm, and he immediately possesgeq 
himself of it. 

“You can stay there for a year if you like, 
dear. I want you to come and live at the 
Royal—to make it your home.” 

“How kind!” she cried, with sparkling 
eyes, not understanding his meaning. “Ang 
dad and mother ?” 

‘No, only you,” he answered, watching her 
closely, 

‘* But—but—how could—I—come alone?” 
she asked. 

** Come as my wife,’”’ he whispered, passion. 
ately, his lips close to her ear, his hand 
clasping hers convulsively. 

“Oh, Keith!” 

One startled look she gave him, and then, 
as the red blood crept from brow to chin, and 
spread over the snowy neck, she turned her 
face away, and covered it with the disengaged 
hand. Childish, innocent as she was, she 
could not mistake the passion that glowed in , 
his dark eyes, and made his firm voice 
tremble. Dawning womanhood sprang to 
life at his words, which lifted the veil and 
showed her what lay behind, 

“Don’t turnfrom me?” he implored. “ Am 
I distasteful to you? Do you hate me?” 

“No,” she murmured, almost inaudibly, 

‘* Then—don’t you love me?” 

‘* Yes—but—but—not—like that.” 

“ How then?”? 

“ As—as—a cousin—a brother.” 

‘** And couldn’t you care for mein any other 
way?” 

**T—I don’t know.” 

“ Will you try?” 

“T couldn’t leave mother, and, dad,” she 
objected, desperately, casting about for an 
excuse in her shame and distress. 

“ Why not?” 

“What would they say?” 

‘* They wish it.’ 

“ Keith!” 

“Yes. They know it will be for my happi- 
ness, they trust it may be so also for you. 
Annette, I am lonely ; my house is empty and 
desolate. Will you not take pity on me, and 
bring the sunshine of your presence to the 
Royal. Give me something to live for, to 
hope for?” 

e stopped and looked at her. She had 
turned her face towards him, and was listening 
to his impassioned pleading. She was tempt- 
ingly nearhim. Hehad a mad desire to clasp 
the slender figure to his breast and kiss the 
sweet, trembling lips, but seeing that she shook 
with agitation he controlled himself by 4 
violent effort. 

“TI will not press you,” he went on, gently. 
‘* Take time and think over what I have said. 
Perhaps I have no right to hope for such 
happiness as would be mine if you became my 
wife.” 

Her lids drooped, and she flushed again at 
the words,— 

“I love you better than anything else or 
earth. Still, if you feel that you cannot love 
me, and that you never could do so, I must 
bear it as I best can, and accept the inevitable. 
Don’t let any thought of me influence you. 
Answer as you please, and do what you think 
will be best for your own welfare.” ‘ 

He released her hand as he ceased speaking, 
and murmuring some words about “ ane 
mother ’’ she fled up the path, and disappea 
beneath the porchway. , 

Keith sat for some time in silence, watching 
the place where he had Jast seen her ; then, 
with a heavy sigh, he rose, and walked slowly, 
with lagging steps, to his magnificent home. 
The dogs flew to meet him, baying their wel 
come; the gorgeous plumed peacock on the 
terrace waddled towards him; a great Persian 
cat, snow white from head to tail, rabbed itself 
against his knees, and a tame apnery flew to 
meet him as he entered his room, and perched 
on his shoulder; an attentive servant brought 
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him afternoon tea, and the butler appeared 
with a whole armful of papers, freshly arrived 
from town, and deposited them on a table near 
him. 

Altogether Keith Drummond ought to have 
‘been highly comfortable, and highly well 
satisfied with himself and his surroundings. 
Yet he was not. He sighed from time to time 
as his eyes wandered round the handsome 
room, replete with every luxury and comfort. 

He caressed the massive head of his tlood- 
hound, Duke, absently as it rested on his 
knee, and took no notice of Thyra, the tame 
bird, or Clytie, the cat, while he quite forgot 
the tea. 

He was thinking of his wooing and its un- 
satisfactory result. She would not have him, 
he feared. She did not love him as he longed 
to be loved, and nothing extraneous would 
influence her. Her youth and timidity, 
though charming, were against him, he knew. 

“*T must live my life alone, I suppose,’’ he 
said, with another sigh and another glance 
around the room, which somehow or other 
seemed emptier and less home-like than usual. 
“It is my fate to be disappointed. Duke, you 
won't have a mistress, and must put up with 
only a master, Come, old fellow,” he added, 
a. minute later, as though trying to cast aside 
the gloomy thoughts that held him, “ we'll 
go for a stretch and dissipate the blues,” and 
away he strode, followed by the hound, feeling 
that action was the only panacea for the pain 
at his heart. 

Meanwhile Annette had seen her mother, 
who purposely met her in the hall, and with 
a meaning look drew her into the parlour, 
saying,— 

“‘ Well, love, you have seen Keith? ”’ 

“Yes, mother,’’ was returned, in faltering 
tones. 

“ And what answer have you given him, my 
child?” 

“Oh! mother, I told him I could not leave 
you and dad,”’ burst out the girl, hysterically. 

“Ah! r Keith, and his home so lonely 
and desolate,”’ murmured Mrs. Travers, in 
tones of deep commiseration, adding imme- 
diately, ‘‘ there, dear, say no more about it 
now. Don’t distress yourself,” and she left 
her in peace for two days, but after that she 
led the conversation so that it flowed in such 
channels that Annette grew to pity her cousin, 
for whom she had a tender regard, and to feel 
that in giving him happiness she would secure 
her own. 

Finally, before a week was over she would 
have been ready to marry him had he been 
old, ugly,.and repulsive, instead of young, and 
handsome, and attractive, so artfully had her 
mother worked on her romantic feelings; and 
Keith one evening received a message from 
his aunt, which made him half mad with joy, 
and hasten with all his speed to Rock Mount, 
where Annette blushingly laid her hand in 
his, and ramiont to be his wife, and let him 
take his lover's kiss from her soft lips. 


CHAPTER IV. 

WIiLLiz was away when the betrothal of his 
sister was consummated,and returned when 
the engagement was a fortnight old. He was 
hardly inside the house when his mother told 
him the grand news. 

_“* You are joking,” he said, for to a youth 
like him a disparity of twenty years between 
husband and wife seemed an awful thing—a 
perfect lifetime. 

‘Indeed I am not,” she answered, tartly. 
“‘Annette is going to be mistress of Drum- 
mond Royal, and Keith’s wife!” 

“ Keith’s wife! Why it’s absurd. He is 
old enough to be her father.” 

“Young enough to be her husband, you 
mean," 

“Surely the governor won't allow such a 
sacrifice.” 

“ Sacrifice, indeed! What are you thinking 
about? One would imagine Keith was an old 
horror, instead of a manly gentleman that 
any woman might be prond to marry.” 








“ Keith is well enough in himself. I know 
he is a rare good fellow; still he is too old for 
Annette,’ he persisted. 

‘Your father does not think so.”’ 

“ And what does she think?” 

‘“* Ask her, and you will know.” 

He followed his mother’s advice, and found 
the young girl anything save averse to the 
match. She was not madly in love with her 
cousin, yet she was evidently very fond of 
him, and now that she was getting accus- 
tomed to it regarded the marriage, which was 
to take place in six months, with complacence, 
while about Drummond there could be no 
doubt. 

He looked younger, handsomer, better in 
every way, and Willie, seeing his joy and 
Annette’s content, forebore to say one word 
that would cast a shadow on their happiness. 
He felt it would be useless and bootless, and 
just about that time an element of distraction 
entered his life. 

Mrs. Murray’s eldest daughter had been .in 
delicate health, and she begged her sister to 
give her the benefit of a few weeks’ country 
air. Mrs. Travers, at peace with herself and 
all the world, by reason of the successful re- 
sults of her manoeuvring, readily acceded to 
this request, and Dora Murray arrived at 
Rock Mount. 

She was a good-looking girl, in a showy, 
rather coarse style, evidently a tremendous 
flirt, and though = two years Annette’s 
senior, was weil versed in all the ways of the 
world. 

She shocked her cousin sometimes, and 

astonished her ; but, on the whole, they were 
very good friends. She struck up a great 
flirtation with Willie, who being in his salad 
days fancied himself deeply in love, and only 
gave him up when nobler prey, in the shape 
of a military friend of Keith’s, appeared on 
the scene. 
- Rowand Leslie was a particularly hand- 
some man. His eyes were of the bluest blue, 
his hair really golden, his moustache ditto, 
his features perfect, his figure superb. There 
ended the list of his perfections. 

He was selfish, callous, unprincipled, reck- 
less. A good enough companion for men, for 
he was a crack shot, played billiards well, rode 
gracefully, and could tell an amusing tale with 
point and piquancy; for women he was de- 
cidedly detrimental. 

He had nothing beyond his pay save a mass 
of debts, could whisper soft nothings as 
though he really meant them, and was not as 
scrupulous as he might have been. 

He had received a slight wound at Tel-el- 
Kebir, and made the most of it. Meeting 
Keith one day in town he told him the doctors 
had ordered country air, and that he couldn’t 
afford to get it. Keith at once asked him 
down to the Royal, and the gallant captain 
availed himself of the invitation with alacrity. 
He and Miss Murray got on capitally. They 
had met in town, and renewed the acquaint- 
ance con amore. He would have much pre- 
ferred a serious little affair with -his friend’s 
fiancée, but she was coy and shy. So he 
amused himself, for the time, with the dashing 
Dora. 

‘“*What would mamma say,” she laughed 
one day, as she sat under a great cedar on the 
lawn at the Royal with Leslie, daintily play- 
ing with a plate of strawberries and cream, 
and watching the gay throng that Keith had 
bidden to his old house to celebrate his be- 
trothal, ‘‘ if she knew I have so much of you, 
and that sometimes we—we—actually——”’ 

“ Flirted,” he put in, lazily, as she 
hesitated. 

“Well, yes, flirted,” she agreed, “‘ indulged 
in tender——” 

‘‘ Nothings,” he interrupted again, at which 
interruption his fair companion did not look 
over well pleased, for though she would not have 
dreamt for an instant of bestowing her slender 
hand on such a iless hero, and fully in- 
tended to marry the first old curmudgeon 
who proposed for her, always providing that 
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his money-bags were heavy enough, still she , Leslie, and his glance did seem to fascinate 


liked to imagine that this blue-eyed Adonis 
felt some of the pangs of love—meant a little, 
only a little, of the nonsense he whispered so 
softly, and really appreciated her showy good 
looks. His manner was careless and hardly 
flattering, and she frowned for an instant. 

“Say speeches,” she implored, the next 
moment, with a pretty gesture and a fascinat- 
ing glance at him. 

“Tll say anything you like,” returned the 
captain, nonchalantly. He knew he might 
safely with Miss Murray, as he was well 
aware she was looking out for gold. ‘I'll 
tell you I adore you and the ground you 
tread on, but what would ‘mamma’ say?” 

“That I wasn’t to waste my time with 
detrimentals,”’ she retorted, giving a Roland 
for his Oliver. 

“And she would be right. What is the use 
of it?” 

‘There is no use in it. Wrong, but nice 
you know. Men with money are always 
nasty.’’ 

“ Not always.” 

“Generally.” 

“ And poor ones delightful, eh?” 

“Just so,” she agreed, coolly. 

“T’ll prove you wrong for once. Do you see 
that fine, sunburnt fellow talking to Drum- 
mond ?” 

‘* Yes,’”’ she assented, her eyes following his, 
and resting on a veritable son of Anak, with 
crisp, curly, chestnut hair, and honest grey 
eyes that harmonised well with his ruddy skin. 

**Do you think him ‘ nasty’?” 

** No, decidedly ‘ nice.’” 

‘“‘ Well, his income is five thousand a-year.”’ 

**Oh! how delightful!” 

Her face was radiant. 

“ And he has a title.” 

“ Better still. Whois he?” 

‘‘Sir Humphrey Dawson, Shall I introduce 
him?” 

‘* Please.” 

Leslie quickly performed the ceremony, and 
feeling that two was company three none, he 
strolled over to where Annette sat, and com- 
menced chatting to her. : 

Very lovely she looked, in a white, lace- 
trimmed gown, and a huge hat, loaded with 


snowy feathers, presents from her intended, - 


given at Mrs. Travers’s suggestion, and which 
formed a fitting frame for the delicate face 
and bright hair. 

‘*Have you been enjoying yourself?” he 
inquired, in his most seductive tone. 

“Very much,” she replied, looking up, a 
quick blush mantling the soft cheek. 

‘“« Playing tennis ?’’ 

“Yes.” 

‘** Rather too warm for that, I think.” 

‘* A little, perhaps.” 

’ A stroll in the woods would be more to my 
taste.”’ 

‘‘And to mine,’ she said, brightly. ‘I 
think they are so lovely now—so dim, and cool, 
and green.” : 

‘“‘ This is the month in which they look their 
best, ‘ leafy time.’ ”’ ° 

“Yes. The foliage soon turns once June is 
over.”’ 

“True, and I therefore think we ought to 
take advantage of the green beauty while it 
lasts. Do you think we might venture for a 
little stroll now? You know them so well, it 
would be doubly delightful to me to see them 
under your chaperonage. You could point out 
all the beautiful spots.”’ [ 

“Indeed I could. I know every inch of 
them.” 

‘Do take me, then,” he pleaded, ‘‘ out of the 
glare of this pitiless sun, away from the in- 
cessant chatter of these magpies, into that 
cool retreat |” 

For a moment the girl hesitated, and looked 
around for Keith, but he was nowhere to be 
seen. Intent on his duties as host—duties long 
strangers to him—he had disappeared among 
his throng of guests. There was no one to 
save Annette from the fascinations of Rowa. d 
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her, much after the fashion in which a serpent 
does a dove. 

She rose and accompanied him down the 
long, dim green aisles, where the rabbits tan 
fearlessly amid the bracken, and the coo of the 
pigeon was heard, and the “‘ tap, tap,’’ of the 
woodpecker, where the air was cool, and bore 
on its wings the scent of pine and wild flower, 
und the murmurous hum of busy insect life. 

To the last day of her existence the girl 
—_ forgot that stroll through the leafy 
we s. 

Her companion strove to exert himself, to 
dazzle, bewilder, to please, and he succeeded, 

His burning, yet half-veiled, glances, the 
smooth, even flow of his melodions voice, his 
meaning 8 es, all had an effect_on her. 

It showed her “‘ what might have been.” was 
she free. What fair possibilities there were 
in life for those who were young and un- 
shackled, and beloved and beloving ! 

Keith adored her, but he was much older 
than this man, whose blue eyes spoke a 
language she had never looked for, and, there- 
fore, never seen in the honest orbs of her 
future husband. Then the older man, though 
more true, noble,:and honourable, was not so 


well versed in woman’s ways, in silver-tongued | 


flattery, in subtle wiles and fascinations, as 
the younger. 

It might truly be said of Leslie that 
‘‘His only beoks were women’s looks.” He 
thoroughly understood the fair sex and their 
little peculiarities and failings, and ‘before he 
let Annette rejoin, the throng of “‘ magpies” 
he had gained a decided ascendency over her, 
had conquered her coy shyness, and won her 
trust and admiration. 

The next few weeks passed like a dream.to 
her. She fought against the fatal fascination, 
and yet succumbed at the first glance from 
those azure eyes, which always wore such a 
tender look when they rested on her; and what 
wonder, for he loved her. 

Victor Hugo says, “‘ Love has. no middle 
term ; it either saves or destroys,” and it was 
likely to destroy this man, who had never 
experienced the feeling before, in all his wild, 
reckless life. 

In all his risky amours and many intrigues 
he had escaped heart-whole. It was left to an 
innocent, unsophisticated girl to win the affec- 
tions of this dashing soldier. 

He loved her as well as such a man can—and 
a bad man can love as well as a good one— 
sometimes more desperately and fiercely, for 
they know it is generally hepeless. 

His was hopeless, and a dishonour to him, 
and yet he could not shake himself free from 
the spell her violet eyes cast over him. 

He knew he wronged Keith by indulging 
his passion for his plighted wife, and in cool 
moments he hated himself, still he did not 
make the effort a strong man should have 
done to regain his own honour, and save the 
girl he worshipped. He was careful not to 
compromise her in publie, not to frighten her 
in private. Had he spoken openly the bird 
would have flown away in alarm. He was 
careful and courteous, and no one guessed the 
mischief that was going on, least of all Keith. 
He was busy superintending the alterations at 
Drummond Royal—the refurnishing of a 
suite of rooms for Annette in a most sumptu- 
our style and other matters—and did not 
notice the alteration in her mannerand her 
bewilderment. 

Willie wasaway. Mr. Travers never noticed 
anything; his wife, fall of projects for 
the future, when she returned to that 
gay world for which she longed, and indulged 
once more in social triumphs and glories, had 
no thought to spare for the child who was to 
bay her these triumphs, and the only one who 
had a suspicion was Dora Murray. She self- 
ishly good-natured, and naturally iadifferent, 
made no remark at the defection of her cava- 
lier. Besides, she owed him not a grudge, but 
is kindness, The horsey, doggie, breezy squire, 
Sir Humphrey Dawson, had proposed to her, 
wished to make her mistress of his vast dog- 
kennels and superb stables, and of his rickety, 





broken-down house—for he thought much more 
of the housing of his horses and dogs than he 
did of the housing of himself—consequently, 
despite his five thousand a year, Dawson How 
was but a rattle-trap, dilapidated place. Still 
Dora did not mind that, so accepted him, 
knowing full well that she could alter and im- 
prove many things when she was his wedded 
wife, and secure of the five thousand. 

So engaged, and engrossed over her own 
affairs, she troubled herself not at all about 
her cousin's, and did not speak that word of 
warning which might have opened Annette’s 
eyes, and shown her the dangers that lay in 
her path—the rocks and shoals of which she 
was too innocent to know anything. 

Miss Murray’s creed, however, was the 
‘* live and let live’ style, and being anything 
save innocent herself, and f ing everyone 
else as knowing as herself and as well -ac- 
quainted with the ways of the world, she 
simply thought she was doing a kindness by 
holding her tongue, and resolutely. pretending 
to be blind to those.things which she foolishly 
fancied she was not by any:means wanted to 
see. wis 





CHAPDER V. 


So matters went on through the long, balmy 
summer days, Keith fond, busy and blind, 
Leslie made happy in the present and reck- 
less of the future, Annette in a trance like 
stupor of bewildered delight, from which it 
seemed nothing save a terribly rude shock 
would wake her. 

It. came at last. An old pensioner of Keith's 
was dying in a village some three miles off, 
and he, unable to go. and see the poor soul 
himself, as he had to go to town, asked An- 
nette to visit the invalid instead, and take a 
liberal money present. This his fiancee gladly 
agreed to do, and being tender-hearted, and 
pitying the poor sick creature whom she had 
known in her happier days, she put. bottleof 
wine, a jelly, and some fruit in a basket, and 
set out on her way through the, woods, now 
more silent than in the earlier months, when 
the merry songsters were wooing and pairing, 
and were not burdened with family cares. 

She had not gone far when she was joined 
by the Captain, who had been on the look-out 
for her, knowing the coast was clear, and his 
friend miles away on his road to London. 

‘*Where are you. going?” he questioned, 
when the first greetings were over. 

“To Panton,” 

“ What are you going there for?” 

“To see Mrs. Linton. The poor soul is 
dying.”’ 2 

‘“* And those are dainties for her?” nodding 
at the basket. 

“ Yes.’’ 

“Let me carry it. It is too heavy for 
you.” 

* No, really, it is not weighty.” 

“You must let: me have it,’ he rejoined 
authoritatively, taking the basket from her 
hand, while a lovely blush rose to her cheek as 
she met his glance, and his fingers for an in- 
stant closed over hers. 

** Keith, has gone, I suppose ?”’ she asked, to 
break ‘the silence that. somehow was a little 
embarrassing. 

Earp Started at nine, all eagerness to get 
‘** To get back before he had started?” 

“Yes, and were I in his place I'should be 
just as eager, if not more so,” he returned 
significantly, with a significance that brought 
the red blood mantling again to cheek and 
brow, caused her lids to droop, and kept her 
silent and coy. 

He was more careful after that, and they 
reached Panton, left the dainties and money 
for the sick woman, and were. returnin 
leisurely towards Rock Mount, when a vivi 
flash of lightning rent the heavens, followed 
by a terrific peal of thunder, and a perfect 
deluge of rain. 

Leslie hurried his companion across the open 


} wood with its lur: 





field they were traversing into the friendly 
shelter of the wood ; but, to his surprise, when 
he stopped under the ing branches of a 


igantic chestnut to her rest and regai 
th, he found that she was trembling 
violently, her face ashy pale, her eyes widely 
distended, and full of fear. She had a horror 
of lightning. Brave in other respects, she was 
a perfect coward in a th . 

Once, when very young, she saw & man and 
his dog struck down and killed a few feet from 
her, and neither time nor any other thin, 
could wipe out the memory of that dreadf 
sight, that mass of swollen, blackened flesh, 
that a few minutes before had been-a breath- 
ing, living creature, full of health and 
stre . : ae : 


ngth 
“« Are you frightened? Does a storm alarm 
you?” he with great concern. 
‘Yes, yes,” she murmured. “Tt is hor- 


tible!” as a burning flash, flamed from 


dim recesses of the 
glare. ‘It terrifies me,” 
and she covered her eyes with her trembling 


“Put your face here,” he . draw- 
ing her close to him; and hardly Knowing 
what she did in her terror, she buried ‘her face 
e: ye sem Steere btn both wes ame 

slender, shivering form, as gua 
her from the fury of the ahd: aod thos th 
stood, while it howled and raged aronnd, ina 
its awfnl grandeur, heart to heart, each 
tremor of her body sending a fierce pulse 
through his, thrilling him with’ rapture, 
making him lose self-control, forget hononr, 
think of nothing save his mad, wild love for 
her, and the sweet possibility that she returned 


it. 

“Look up, dearest!’* he whispered after 
awhile, “look up, Annette, the storm has 
gegen. Listen, the thunder is now quite 

istant.” 

Slowly she raised her head, and seeing none 
of the flashes she so dreaded, and hearing onl 
distant mutterings, recovered a little, tri 
to withdraw herself from his encircling arms, 
but he held her tight. ae 

“‘Let me go, please,” she murmured, her 

le cheek flaming as she realised her situation 

or the first sine, 2 rv nin 

‘‘ Let you go?” he repeated, reproac y, 
gazing down into her face with a glow of 
passion in his eyes that struck her dumb, 
made her shtink from him. 

* Annette, my own Annette,” he whispered, 
his lips close to her ear. He might have spared 
her, weak, faint, trembling as she was, but the 
blood coursed and throbbed through his veins 
in a way which defied restraint. “*My own, 
ag 5 alone.” i pea with ele 9 

“ No, no,” she gasped wi , try- 
ing desperately to wrench hi from his 
embrace. ‘*No, no, you must not say 
that. Think of Keith ; I am Keith’s promised 
wife.” 

«© You do not love him,” he returned almost 
sullenly, angry to find she could think of the 
man to whom she~was pledged at such 
moment. 

‘** You must not say that,’ she moaned. 

‘*T must,” he went on, with fiery eagerness. 
“Thave been dumb up to now, but now I 
must speak, The feelings of my. heart over- 
power me. It has been stirred to ‘the depths. 
Pity me, love me.” : 

“Do not, do not speak like” this,’ she 
implored, wildly. ‘I cannot, dare not break 
my word to Keith. “I cannot fail him,” 

“ Yet you fail me?”’ 

“*T was never bound to you.” . 

“ Would to Heaven you were,” with & 
convulsive clasp of the arms that held her. | 

‘“‘ Have mercy,.let me go,” she pleaded, in 
her terror and distress, for the look in his eyes 
frightened her. ‘ ota 

“ I will let you go if you give me one kiss. 
“T dare not—have pity. Keith, think of 
him.” 

“Tam no saint, only a man sorely tried,” 
he implored; “spare me this moment, think 
only of me, He will have you all his life, 1 
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shall be alone. Give me, then, the pledge I ask 
for, lay those sweet lips on mine.” 

“J cannot betray Keith,” she murmured, 
faintly, “‘ I cannot be disloyal.” 

« This minute is mine,” he said passionately, 
‘all the rest are his, it is no disloyalty. You 
are mine, not his, for this brief while ;’’ and as 
he stooped his head; she did not draw-back. 
Perhaps she lacked the strength, perhaps the 
chill damp was stealing into her veins, check- 
ing the warm life-glow, and their lips met, his 
hot as fire, hers cold as ice. Then he un- 
clasped his arms and she fell at his feet, 
crushed, and shame-stricken, and almost 
senseless. 

His heart smote him, disreputable and dis- 
honourable as he was, when he saw her lying 
there at his feet, helpless and forlorn, her 
white dress draggled with the dews of the 
long grasses, her hair loosened and disordered, 
her face like death itself. He sank on his 
knees beside her, and chafed the icy hands, 
begging her to forgive him, in most humble 
terms, beseeching her not to fear him. But 
she hardly ‘heard him; a deadly faintness 
stole over her, for a little time she was 
unconscious. . When her senses returned she 
looked up at him with eyes that were so heavy 
and sad, that he felt like a murderer; and 
such he was,in truth, for he had slain the 
happiness. of her young life. 

“Shall I take you home?” he queried, 
uneasily, Creeeng_ ender the gaze of those 
mournful-violet orbs. 

‘« Please.” 

She rose slowly, and heavily, and together 
in silence they wended their way towards her 
home. He left her when they reached the 
rustic bridge that spanned the Doil, with 
simply a hand pressure, and she went alone 
through the quaint, old garden, up to the 
house. She stumbled once or twice like a 
blind creature, without the support of his arm, 
and Mrs. Travers, who came to meet her in 
the porch, was frightened. at the expression 
and pallor of her face. 

“My darling child, were you out in that 
storm ?” shecried,with effasive affection. 

“ Yes, mother.’’ 

“We hoped; you were under cover. 
were terrified of course?” « 

“Yes, mother,”’ her stiff lips seemed unable 
to frame any other words. 

“Poor darling, come in, we must take off 
those wet things at once, and it will be better 
for you to~go“to~bed, and-have a warm 
posset,”? 

Passively Annette allowed herself to be 
undressed and put to bed, with equal passive- 
ness she took everything offered to her. She 
was numbed, dazed, and glad that others 
attended to her wants. All the attentions, 
however, failed to avert the ill-consequen:>es 
of the severe wetting. : 

A cold ensued, attended with very feverish 
symptoms, which necessitated her rémaining 
in her room for over a week. Even when she 
was better she did not seem inclined -to leave 
her own private bower, which Mrs. ‘Travers 
looked upon. as a very bad symptom, for 
Annette was seldom ill, and when she was 
never cared to lay up. ; 

_The truth was she dreaded to encounter 
either of her lovers. She, feared Keith would 
know by intuition that she unwittingly had 
played him false, had let her heart be won 
from its allegiance to him, while, as for Leslie, 
she felt she conld never meet the impassioned 
glance of his eyes again. 

Their lips had met, and she was plighted to 
another, for weal or woe, for life, till death 
parted them. She felf shamed and over- 
whelmed. Her eyes were opened. Stie could 
never go back to the old, free, pleasant inter- 
course with Rowand, 

Everything was changed since he had 
spoken, and she dared not, must not; see him 
again until she was safe, until she was Keith 
Drummond’s. wedded wife, his so securely 
that nothing could come between’ them, 
nothing part them—save death, 


You 





CHAPTER VI. 


ANNETTE was firm in her determination to 
be faithful, in word and deed, to the man who 
was her promised husband. She saw him 
when she was convalescent, and answered his 
eager inquiries with her usual gentleness. If 
she was nervous and pale, and a shade colder 
in her manner, he did not notice it, or 
attributed it to her illness. 

But as the days wore on he wondered at 
her continued listlessness, and her evident 
reluctance to come to the Royal. She invari- 
ably made an excuse when he asked her, and 
hardly ever left the garden of Rock Mount. 

She had a good reason for this, though he 
did not know it. Rowand Leslie had been 
most particular in his inquiries during her 
indisposition, and had called several times 
since, but Annette never saw him. 

Steadily she refused to come down when he 
was there, and avoided every place at which 
she was likely to meet him; and he at last, 
wearied by his fruitléss attempts to see her, 
or struck by a sudden sense of his own base- 
ness, left Drummond Royal, and returned to 
town. 6B i 2biC Re = —- 

When he.was gone Annette breathed freer, 
and went about with a feeling of security to 
which she had long been a stranger, striving 
to take interest in the preparations for her 
marriage, ‘which was to take place in 
September, and to forget that brief episode 
which had been so dangerously sweet, and yet 


| so terribly bitter. 


Though she conquered, to a certain extent, 
still she was not the same girl; and Willie, 
watching her with eyes that were not blinded 
with a lover’s tenderness, saw the change, and 
wondered what caused it. 

She was composed, apathetic, indifferent 
to all and everyone save Keith, and with him 
she was anxiously nervous to please. She 
sorely puzzled her brother. 

All her child-like simplicity seemed to have 
vanished ; she tookkeen pleasure in nothing; 
neither in the brilliant future that lay before 
her, nor the costly gifts heaped on her by 
friends and relatives. : 

She hardly glanced at the rich dresses pre- 
pared for her trousseau, at the delicate laces 
and dainty linens, and seemed totally unin- 
terested when the route of the honeymoon was 
discussed. 

Still she made no effort to escape the 
marriage, and was most solicitious to do what- 
ever Keith wished. 

He was so generous, noble, devoted, her 
heart reproached her for its lése-majegté. 

When she thought of all she was to him, 
how he had turned to her for all his pleasure and 
happiness for so many years, how his loye for 
her had saved him from becoming a misan- 
thrope, and, perhaps, a madman, giving him 
an interest in life, something to live for, she 
felt she could not do enough, that no sacrifice 
would be too to make for him. 

And so the sultry August days wore 
over; and September came on apace, The 
sickle was busy amid ‘the golden grain, the 
harvest was being garn , the vines were 
heavy. with their load of luscious fruit, and 
the foliage was beginning to turn, to change 
from vivid green to bronze, yellow, and scar- 
let, the evenings were.drawing in, the morn- 
ings getting chilly, huge clusters of black- 
berries eppearing on the hedgetops, and amid 
the stubble rang the sharp ping of the rifle. 


Ruddy-garbed autumn had. arrived, and | 


brought with it Annette’s wedding day. 

Very lovely she looked as she stood beside 
Keith at the altar, her beautiful pale face en- 
veloped in folds of costly Honiton, her long, 
snowy robes falling around in billowy waves. 

Never more lovely, thought Rowand Leslie, 
as he stood and watched her with devouring 


eyes. 
He had come down to the wedding, being 
bidden to it, with heaps of others, by the 


master of the Royal; and being too selfish a 


man to consider the bride’s feelings in any 
way, and having a mad desire to see her again, 


€ 





he stood amid the throng of guests, absorbed 
in his contemplation of her. 

But she never looked at him, never lifted the 
heavy lids that veiled the violet orbs, so he 
was balked in part. Still, afterwards, at the 
breakfast, he lounged up, cool and nonchalant, 
and offered his congratulations and wishes for 
great happiness—wishes which were received 
with uplifted lids and apparent calmness— only 
the scorching blush that rose to her cheek, and 
which she could not control, and the trembling 
of the sweet lips told a tale which filled him 
with a fierce delight. 

“ Lucky girl you are!” said Dora Murray, 
as she helped to array the bride in a superb 
travelling gown of Worth’s manufacture. 

‘*Do you think so?” rejoined Mrs. Drum- 
mond, with a little sigh and a glance at her 
face, which was whiter than ever now that the 
blush had died away. 

“Of course I do. Don’t, you think you 
are?” 

“T sup 

“ How 

“ Do I ? ” 

“That you do. Perhaps you think you 
would have been luckier had you secured 
Adonis, with his blue eyes, and golden hair, 
and empty pockets.”’ 

a Hardiy” returned Annette, with an 
assumption of coolness she was far from 
feeling, and then to turn the subject said, 
“ ~~ is. the last time you will act as brides- 
m fa. 

* Yes,” returned Dora, with thinly-veiled 
glee. 

‘“‘ When is the happy event to come off?” 

“ The first of next month,” 

“We shall not be back by that time.” 

‘No. I am so sorry abont it.’’ 

‘: Never mind, I won’t forget a present for 

“ Thanks,” 

“‘ What would you like?” 

‘A set of cameos from Rome.’’ 

‘* Very well.. I will get or horses if I 
can, as they will please Sir Humphrey.” 

‘Just so,” and with a laugh the cousins 
passed down the great, wide oaken staircase, 
and Annette, entering the Saraling. carriage 
that was waiting was driven off with her hus- 
band, en route for the Continent. 

“‘ Wish I was in his place,’’ muttered Leslie, 
casting an envious glance after the rapidly- 
disappearing carriage. ,‘‘A lovely wife, a 
splendid estate, and ten thoua year! Some 
fellows get everything, confound them, and 
others nothing,” and digging his heel savagely 
into. the gravel he went up, re-entered the 
house, and solaced himself with a soda-and- 
brandy and a game of billiards. 

Keith took his young wife for a long tour 
abroad. Everything was new to her; and 
though he had seen all the show places of 
Europe many times, he saw fresh beanties in 
them when visited again with her. 

The magnificent scenery of Interlaken was 
more magnificent, Lucerne fairer, the Rigi 
more stupendous, “pleasant Verona’’ plea- 
santer, romantic Venice more romantic, hand- 
some ilan handsemer, beautiful Genoa 
lovelier, Naples more like home—far more 
interesting—Nuremberg, Frankfort, and other 
quaint German cities quainter and queerer. 

Everything assumed a new aspect. He for- 

+ his own satiety of the scenes and places in 
eaters to. her, and showing her the 
choicest bits; and she was interested and 
delighted, and forgot.for a while her heart- 
troubles. 

It was when they returned to Drummond 
Royal, when the excitement of travelling was 
over, and she had time to think, and Keith 
time to observe her closely, that both became 
more grave and serious, 

She was always cheerful to him, always 
ready te do what he wished; never contra- 
dicted or crossed him; was docile and obe- 
dient—and yet, and yet there was something 
wanting, he felt. She was.generally very pale, 
and sometimes, when he came upon her un- 
observed, he noticed a sadly, wistful expres- 


se 80,” with another sigh, 
aisical you seem.” 
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sion in the violet eyes, that pained and 
perplexed him. 

What was wrong? He had hoped so much 


from this marriage—hoped she would grow to 
love him passionately—and instead a some- 
thing, something intangible, seemed to be 
growing up between them. 

Noble and generous, he soon began to tor- 
ture himself with doubts, Ought he, a man 
past his first youth, have married such a 
young creature? Was it possible she was 
realising that she had made a mistake now, 
when it was too late, and he could not release 
her? Was he distasteful to her? These 
thoughts tortured him, and soon showed 
plainly in his sad face and drooping lips. 

Annette saw these signs, and strove to 
exert herself to please him and repay all his 
tender care and kindness ; but the passionate 
love he craved for was not there, and he grew 
more dispirited day by day. 

She urged him to amuse himself with field 
sports, hoping that would employ and divert 
him; and after Christmas, when the frost 
broke up, he hunted several days a week, and 
in hard and reckless riding found some relief 
for his vexed spirit. 

One bright February day, when he returned 
from_a day with the Doil hounds, he brought 
with him a friend, in whom Annette trembled 
to recognise Rowand Leslie. 

* An old friend, Annette,” said her hus- 
band, cheerily. ‘‘We must do our best to 
entertain him, for he has promised to make 
the Royal his home for some time.” 

The girl managed to murmur something; 
but her face was dyed in blushes, and the 
hand she was obliged to extend trembled in 
the Captain’s like an aspen leaf. 

He was perfectly cool, and uttered a few 
tommon-places nonchalantly, while she won- 
dered how he dared come there—wondered at 
his audacity in coming under her husband’s 
roof, and shrank from the prospect of meeting 
him daily. 

This wore off after a time ; for the Captain, 
finding he had a comfortable billet, and 
knowing the honesty and virtue of the girl he 
coveted, was circumspect and cautious, and 
only commonly attentive. Still her blushings 
and tremblings, and shy, dowucast looks when 
he approached misled him somewhat, and 
were a sore trial and temptation to him. 

He kept a tight hand over himself. Till 
one unlucky day, early in April, as he was 
returning from a walk, he came upon Mrs. 
Drummond sitting on a mass of rock on the 
shore, looking out seaward. The tears 
glistened in the violet eyes. There was a 
wistful yearning expression on the beautiful 
face, and her sudden start as he appeared, 
followed by blushes and shy tremblings, upset 
his caution altogether. He could not tell 
they were caused by shame at the thought of 
that kiss which had passed between them— 
that half admission of affection—and bein 
blind and vain, as some men are, he plunge 
wildly into a confession of love. 

‘** Annette,” he said, catching her hand, 
“‘you grieve, still you do not grieve alone. 
Our fate is hard—so hard that it is almost 
unbearable. Shall we bear it without a 
st le?”? 

‘Must we meet as strangers?” he went on, 
hoarsely, as she remained silent, her eyes 
fixed on his face with a frightened expression 
in their soft depths. “Can we not be more?” 

“ More ?” she echoed. 

“Yes, more,” he whispered, pressing her 
hand to his breast. ‘There can be no mar- 
riage without love. You are mine, not his. 
Mine really, his in the face of the world. 
Give me a sweet assurance, a crumb of 
hope ? ” 

** Hope?” she echoed again, with a con- 
vulsive sob. 

“Yes; hope that my martyrdom is at an 
end, that I may be all in all to you.” 

“Hush! hush!” she whispered. “If I 
listen to you how can I look my husband in 
the face? The man whose name I bear, who 
trusts me, I should be lost.” 


‘Nay, Ido not ask you to leave your home, 
only love me.” 
His voice sank, his lips approached her 
agitated face, his arm was stealing round her 
waist, when suddenly she drew back and 
stopped him with a gesture, 

as apere me your insults,” she said, 
proudly. 
“Insults!” he muttered, between, his 
Cenabal teeth, while his cheeks grew dusky 
red. 


‘“« Yes, insults. Have I ever seemed to wish 
you to forget the respect due. to your friend— 
Keith Drummond’s wife ?”’ 
‘* Indirectly, you have.’ 
‘Indirectly! How?” 
This was asked with an uplifting of the 
graceful head, an unconscious straightening of 
the slender throat. 
‘* By the emotion you showed whenever I 
came into your presence. By blushes, and 
tremblings, and signs no man could mistake.” 
“And you took those innocent signs of 
shame—at—at—what once—passed between 
us—for—signs of a—guilty passion?’’ she 
faltered. 

“J shongiss you cared for me,” jhe acknow- 
ledged, sullenly. 
“T was weak—once,’”’ she owned, with 
humility, ‘and I strove against it, strove—to 
do my duty by—the man who has given his 
name—and honour—into my keeping. Strove 
to forget—you.” 
**And—have you succeeded?” he asked, 
eagerly. 
** You have helped me sincé you have been 
at Drummond Royal,’ she answered, with 
cold sadness. “ Daily I have contrasted you 
with him.” 
“And found me wanting!” he said, 


ay 
“ y. I saw how honest, true, and un- 
selfish his love was—how , mean, and 
cruel yours.” ' 

** You are severe, Mrs. Drummond,’’ biting 
his lips fiercely. 
‘* And do you not deserve it? Oh, Heaven! 
how low I must have fallen in your esteem 
before you could have dared to speak as you 
have to me. If youcould only know the agony 
of shame I feel, the remorse to think for one 
instant I ever put you before my noble Keith, 
by my unwifely blushes laid myself open to 
your insults, the shame—the shame over- 
whelms-me,” and bursting into deep sobs she 
sank on the rocks with bowed head, clasping 
her hands over her eyes to shut out the glow 
and light of the spring day, the blue dancing 
waters, the golden sunbeams, the green, waving 
boughs, and cool, glistening sands... Silence— 
darkness, were what she craved for in her dire 


anguish. 

Her faith in Leslie was broken, her childish 
trust betrayed. 

She dug a grave and buried her love for him 
deep down, and she knew that it would never 
come to life again, that her faith, devotion, 
and passion were Keith’s for evermore. 

The wretched man standing before her, 
shame-stricken and shrinking, felt that he 
would give the rest of his life for one—only 
one—glance from her dear eyes, full of the old 
blind faith and trust. 

Yet he knew that never again would the 
woman he loved back into his eyes with 
affection or confidence. 

He had seen the horror and loathing in her 
look ere she covered her face, and he felt 
that he would sooner have died than have 
lived to face her scorn and contempt. He 
had made a horrid mistake, which nothing 
could ever put right ; had made her miserable, 
when in his vanity he thought he was making 
her happy. 

When she could stifle her sobs, with ashen 
cheeks and trembling hands she rose, disdain- 
ing the offer of his arm; and in silence, with 
downcast head, she turned away, and walked 
slowly back by the surge-washed shore, he not 
daring to follow till long afterwards. 

That night Mrs. Drummond did not appear 


maid; and the next morning Captain Leslie 
told Keith that a letter just received called 
him to town on pressing and important 
business, 
Keith was sorry to let him go, for he was 
sincerely attached to this “false friend,” and 
more sorry, a few months later, when he heard 
that he had fallen at Kirbehan while stormin 
the Koppie with the Black Watch, speared 
through the heart by an Arab. 
Annette was greatly distressed at the news 
of his death, for though she despised him she 
was too womanly and tender not to feel regret 
for his untimely end. Still, she soon forgot 
him, for her mind was full of other things, 
Though she had striven to break down the 
barrier between herself and her husband she 
had failed. She knew not how. Leslie’s im. 
sioned words had opened her eyes, shown 

how she had mistaken her own heart. 
What a glamour the fair-faced scoundrel 
managed to throw over his false actions and 
words, realised that it was her noble husband 
to whom her love was really given, whose 
affection she really longed for. 
She was pale and sad when she thought of 
the great tenderness and attachment. she 
jeapordised; and Keith, mistaking her sad 
looks, and thinking his presence an annoyance 
to her, and that his absence would be a relief, 
told her one day that he should go to Egypt. 
* What for ?’’ she asked, in amazement. 
“ To see the fighting, and, perhaps, join in,” 
he rejoined, with unconscious coolness. _ 
“No, no,” she cried, running over to him, 
and clasping his arm with her hands, “ you 
must not, ll not go to that dreadful place. 
You might be killed.” “Seah 
“Would you care much, little wife, if I 
were?” he queried, looking wistfully at the 
beautiful upturned face. ee ae 
“So much,” she replied, with quivering lips 
and tear-dimmed eyes, “that I should die 
too.” 
‘Ts it possible, then, that you really care for 
me?’”’ he cried, doytully. 

‘*T love you with my whole heart and soul,” 
she answered, with passionate fervour. 

“Thank Heaven!’ he murmured, grate- 
fully, as he clas her in his arms. “At 
last my own, ow? wife.” : 

“ Yours till death parts us,” she whispered, 
fondly, laying her head on his breast. 

[THE END.] 
NN AER 


THE COLD CHILL UP THE BACK. 

I aw not at all sure, says a popular writer, 
that we are any happier when we have quite 
got rid of that cold chill up the back which 
seems to accompany a dread of something 
white in the corner—when a ghost could not 
frighten us, because we would be sure it was 
an optical illusion or somebody in a sheet. 

Those queer little tremours that make one 
desire to cover the head with a counterpane, 
or the pillow, for fear of seeing what you know 
must be only a white skirt hanging on a nail; 
that sudden haste in one’s footsteps along dark 
halls ; that expectation of a pull at your back 
hair—all these are so much a part of youth 
and the time of chocolate caramels, story 
books and a lack of responsibility as to where 
dinner is to come from, that it is really a loss 
fcom one’s rpewre of prmeny sare we cal- 
not be scared by a good ghost s 

Believing—just enough to be Salieined of— 
in lots of foolish things keeps the heart young; 
and it is ess of the lingering of youth to want 
very much to have one’s future told—just for 
fun. When that is over, so is love, and 80 are 
lovers, Then the ted young prince 
become an old and pised king, whom one 
would not wish to see hobbling along to do his 
courting. The sailor, ever youthful, believes 
in mermaids and sea serpents, Gentle-hearte 
women, who are only old girls, have faith in 
omens and turning of tea cups, and the oldest 
people on earth are those stolid folk who 
refuse to believe in the existence of anything 
which cannot be seen and poked with a walk- 











at dinner, sending down an excuse by her 


ing-stick. 
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A BLACK-EYED ROMP. 


“ Yzs, I remember her very well,” said Miss 
Nemourville—‘‘a black-eyed romp, chasing the 
wild horses all over the farm, and pitching 
hay up, exactly as if she were a boy. Our 
third cousin, wasn’t she—or fourth, or some 
such far-away kin? But what of her?”’ 

«What of her?” snarled old Colonel 
Nemourville, ‘‘why, just this. Her folks are 
dead, and one of the officious Meadow Hill 
clergymen has written to us, asking us to 
sdopt her. Just as if we hadn’t enough to 
trouble us, with three daughters on hand 
already, and no earthly chance, that I can see, 
of their getting married ’’ (this last envenomed 
phrase accompanied by a gloomy contraction 
of the speaker’s shaggy brows), “ without 
assuming the charge of all creation into the 
pargain! Adopt her, indeed! Why, what 
claim has she on us, I’d like to know? The 
impudence of some people!” 

“We couldn’t possibly think of such a 
thing!” said Mrs. Nemourville, an elderly 
lady, with a good deal of powder sifted skil- 
fully over her features, and a lace cap pat- 
terned after the latest French models. ‘ Our 
income scarcely meets our expenses as things 
are at present. I do wonder at the assurance 
of those people out there! ’’ 

The Nemourville family had always kindly 
remembered their relationship to Mrs. Vassall 
when the vertical sunbeams of July and 


August made Londonlife a burden to them; and 
their purse-strings, straitened by the ceaseless 
attempt to keep up a style far above their 
means, refused to admit of a trip to the sea- 


side. 

Mrs. Vassall had welcomed them with the 
sweet graciousness of that hospitality which 
comes from the heart. 

Lassie, the “‘ black-eyed romp,” had shown 
Blanche, Vera and Editha Nemourville the 
nooks where the clearest springs bubbled out, 
the fields where the ripest blackberries grew, 
and the dells where feathery sprays of maiden- 
hair could be gathered by the double handful, 
and no pains were spared to make things 
pleasant for the city cousins during their 
somewhat prolonged visits. 

But all this conveniently effaced itself from 
their memory now. 

Adopt Lassie Vassall? Make themselves 
responsible for her board, and clothes,. and 
lodging? Good heavens! What were people 
thinking of ? 

80 Colonel Nemourville wrote back a polite 
refusal, fairly glittering with its icy con- 
ventionalities. 

Lassie Vassall, sitting in her deep black 
robes, heard the good clergyman’s wife read it 
twice over before she fairly comprehended its 
meaning. 

“Don’t they want me to go to them?” she 
asked, lifting the heavy black-fringed lids that 
were weizhted down with tears. 

“I'm afraid they don’t, dear,’’ said the 
dergyman’s wife. 

Lassie drew a deep sigh. 

_ “Then I must try to find some way of earn- 
ing my own living,” said she. ‘* You have all 
been so good to me, but if must come toan 
erd sooner or later. Dear Mrs. Hall, won’t 
you go and see the lady who wanted a nursery 
governess to travel with her little children to 
Scotland? I always liked children, and they 
fortunately don’t require many accomplish- 
ments. I dread crossing the ocean a little, 
but [ must try to leave off being a coward.” 

So the Nemourvilles heard nothing further 
of Lassie V F 

But the girl herself did not forget all this. 

“They might have been a little kind to 
me,” she kept repeating to herself. ‘‘ They 
might have been a little kind to me!” 

The Nemourvi meanwhile bravely kept 
up, although against wind and tide, the 
struggle for a satisfactory matrimonial settle- 
ment for Blanche, Vera and Editha. 

They gave five-o’clock teas, purple dinners 





aud pink luncheons; they sent out cards for 
soirées; went to all the charity balls and 
chance parties to which they could obtain. an 
entrée, 

They smiled, and simpered, and danced, 
and promenaded with Spartan endurance ; and 
still they remained the Misses Nemourville. 

But when the waves of society were rippled 
by rumours of the advent of a live baronet 
to their neighbourhood, Blanche, Vera and 
Editha began to hope anew. 

Miss Clitchett, one of their particular 
friends, had been introduced to Sir Reve Ken- 
nett ata ball, and she had promised to ask 
the Nemourville girls to a charade party where 
the baronet was to be present. 

‘** Lady Kennett!” repeated each one of the 
three to herself, with an exultant leap of the 
heart. ‘‘Oh, I do wonder if he has an old 
castle with a drawbridge and a moat, and 
forty thousand pounds a year? And if he 
should take a fancy to me and m me— 
stranger things have happened, and every one 
knows that aristocrats are special admirers 
of our special types of beauty—should I be pre- 
sented to the Princess of Wales? ”’ 

Miss. Nemourville ordered a new dress of 
white brocade. 

Vera ordered Madame Petherique to make 
over her cherry satin with flounces of black 
Escurial lace and a train a full quarter of a 
yard long. \ 

Editha, who enacted the juvenile réle, ripped 
her one white muslin to pieces and remade it, 
with puffs and pleatings of Spanish blonde 
and occasional knots of the palest blue ribbon. 

But they were doomed to the saddest dis- 
appointment. They went to the party. So 
did Sir Reve Kennett. But somehow they 
could not get near the reigning star. 

“T’ll never forgive Cornelia Clitchett!” 
said Miss Nemourville, as pale as her own 
brocade. ‘She hasn’t taken any more notice 
of us than if we were those big china jars in 
the corner !.”’ 

‘‘ She meant a deliberate insult!’ grasped 
Vera. 

But they were wrong. It was only that 
poor Cornelia Clitchett had entirely forgotten 
all about them in the rush and crush and 
excitement of the evening. 

‘How handsome he is!’’ said Editha. 
“Oh, oh, why can’t we get an introduction ? 
Look, look! he’s coming this way. Who is 
that lady on his arm -—the tall lady in white, 
with the magnificent eyes and the necklace of 
pearls? ”’ 

“Don’t you know? ” said Mrs. De Saintin. 
“It's Lady Kennett.” 

“ Lady Kennett?” 

“His wife,’’ explained Mrs. De Saintin, 
graciously. ‘ He is here on his wedding tour. 
Lady Kennett is charming. They are to give 
a ball at the Grand Hotel, in return for the 
hospitalities they have received here.” 

*“‘Oh!” said the three Misses Nemourville, 
in concert. 

‘*Haven’t you been introduced?” asked 
Mrs. De Saintin. “‘No? Pray allow me 
the pleasure ! ’’ 

And presently Sir Reve and Lady Kenneth 
were bowing their acknowledgment of the 
profuse courtesies of the Misses Nemourville. 

If the guests had been crowned monarchs, 
these damsels could not have been more 
obsequious. 

Sir Reve was tall and strikingly handsome. 
Lady Kennett had fine eyes and a graceful 
tigure, but was not otherwise remarkable. 

‘‘Nemourville!” she repeated. ‘Did you 
say Nemourville?” 

“A pretty name, isn’t it?” said Mrs. De 
Saintin. 

«But it is not new to me,” said Lady Ken- 
nett, smiling. “I have met these ladies 
before.” 

“I’m sure, your ladyship, I don’t know 
how that could be,” said Blanche, quite 
fluttered with the idea of addressing a lady of 


title. 
“Oh, I declare, your lalyship!” giggled 
Vera. 





‘“* Your ladyship is making fun of us,” said 
artless Editha. 

“Oh! but I am quite certain of it,” said 
Lady Kennett, in her slow, graceful way. 
‘* You,” to the elder, ‘‘ are Blanche, aren’t you? 
And you are Vera? And this is Editha? 
Now, am I not right? Is it possible that you 
have forgotten me?” 

The three Misses Nemourville would not for 
the world have suspected a baronet’s bride of 
inaccuracy. 

But they certainly viewed her with respect- 
ful incredulity and amazement. 

“T am Lassie,” said she—‘ Lassie Vassall, 
who used to pick blackberries and gather 
autumn leaves with you. Iam your cousin 
three times remeved !”’ 

The three Misses Nemourville were straight- 
way lifted from comparative insignificance to 
the top wave of popularity. As three elderly 
spinsters they had been rather drugs in the 
market than otherwise. But as Lady Ken- 
nett’s cousins the dawn of a new social 
existence was brightening over them. 

‘You darling!” cried Blanche, when she 
came to lunch at the Grand Hotel, the next 
day, with Sir Reve and Lady Kennett. ‘‘ Now 
you must tell me, how did it all happen?” 

“TI don’t know, I am sure,’ said Lassie, 
timidly. ‘I went to Scotland as a nursery- 
governess with a lady who was a friend of 
good Mrs. Hall’s; and at Loch Lomond we 
met Sir Reve, and—and——” 

** And I can tell the rest,” said Sir Reve, 
laughingly, taking up the dropped chain of 
Lassie’s words. ‘And Sir Reve fell in love 
with you, and he would give you no peace at 
all until you married him—eh, little girl?” 

And as Lassie smiled shyly up at him, 
Blanche Nemourville could not but acknow- 
ledge to herself that this third cousin of hers 
had wonderful dark eyes. 

“But for all that,” she afterwards told 
Editha and Vera, ‘‘I can’t see what there was 
in Lassie Vassall to attract such a man as 
Sir Reve Kennett. If it had been me, now, 
or either of you——” 

“‘ Yes,” nodded the two other sisters, “if it 
had been either of us! But a mere country 
chit, a black-eyed romp, without a particle of 
style about her!” 

And then they all three cried in chorus: 

‘It’s quite unaccountable! ”’ H. F. 








A areat treasure-trove has turned up in 
the shape of the correspondence of Peter the 
Great, which amounts to eight-thousand letteis 
and documents. Among them are the copy- 
books used. by the future emperor when a child, 
and a letter written to his mother in 1688, 
from Pereyslavl, and containing an account of 
rigging vessels, which were then being built on 
the lake of that name. 


Weppine Customs.—In Sweden the bride 
has her pocket filled with bread. It is sup- 
sed that every piece she gives to the poor on 
a way to church averts misfortune. In 
Norway the bride hands round some drinks, 
that all the company may drink long life to 
her; the wedding feast lasts some days, and 
the guests have no desire to let their modera- 
tion be known. In Liburnia it is the custom 
of the bride to retire from the table before the 
end of the dinner, and throw over the bride- 
room’s house a hard cake made of coarse 
| the higher she throws the happier she 
will be. In Circassia there are always set 
upon the carpet in one of the rooms in the 
brid m’s house a vessel of wine and a 
late of dough; and the first thing the bride 
oes, on entering, is to kick over the wine and 
scatter the dough with her hands about the 
room. In some parts of Russia the bride and 
bridegroom, during the banquet which always 
takes place on the evening of the wedding day, 
are separated by a curtain. The parents of 
the couple exchange rings, and a et of 
cheese and small loaves are blessed by the 
priest, 
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FACETLA. 


Sounp asteze—A snore, 
A erat HARDSHTP.—An iron steamer. 


Brrr tongue and oxtail soup make both ends 
meat. 


A MORALLY condueted family should have an 
“apright ’’ piano. 

PLay-TONIC AFFECTION—Going out between 
the_acts at.a theatre. 

“Capital punishment!” as the boy said 
— the schoolmistress sexted- him with the 
girs. 

A WELL-KNowN tailor recently attempted to 
kill. his wife, ahd subsequently. committed 
suicide. Thisis evidently hot & case of the 
survival of the“ fittest.” 


A NINETEEN year old girl has just married 
her fourth husband. She intends living a 
married life until she dies, if the stock of 
husbands only holds out. 

‘“ Ou, where does beauty linger?’’ sings a 
poetess. -Considerable of it usuadly lingers 
upon @ young man’s shoulder unless her head 
rests very quietly. 

“ Yes, Esmeralda, your ma was undoubtedly 
right. ron is ‘geod’ for the blood. For 
instance, observe what clear complexions the 
Chinese laundry men have!”’ 


A TRAIN moving at the rate-of thirty-five 
miles an hour will clear fifty feet in one second, 
or at the same rate of speed that some men 
accept an invitation te take a drink. 

“Waar are you thinking about when you 
are not'thinking about anything?”’ ‘In that 
case, I am thinking what answer to make to a 
man who does not ask me a question.”’ 


An Irish counsel, being questioned by a 
judge to know “for whom he was concerned,” 
replied: ‘I am concerned, my lord, for the 
plaintiff; but Iam employed by the defend- 
ant.” 

A WEALTHY man buying a-large washtub, 
the seller asked : ‘‘ Vell, mein frendt, you vill 
got your own vashin’ done?” “Oh,no. This 
is for a foot tub for my danghter,”’ was the 
truthful reply. 


‘“« On, you can laugh,” exclaimed Fenderson, 
with a show of impatience; “but I’m not 
quite so much of a fool as you think I am.” 
‘* Tell you the truth,” said Fogg. ‘I didn’t 
believe it could be possible.” 

‘Tere is such a thing as being smothered in 
honey. A man recently drew a big prize in a 
lottery, and the very same day his wife had 
twins—both boys—his mother-in-law was 
struck by lightning while on the way to pay 
him a visit, and a man who had owed him 
five pounds for ten years sent along the 
money. 

Macatstrate: ‘It seems, prisoner, that you 
took fifteenpence from the prosecutor’s till. 
Now,I put it to you seriously, was if worth 
your while to risk your character, your liberty, 
your whole fature, for such a trifle?’’ ‘Cer- 
tainly not, your worship; but I did not know 
there was so little in the till—I took all there 
was,”’ 

Tae Stivemst Kip or A Man.—“ He’s too 
blessed stingy to die.’’ ‘Oh, pshaw! how do 
you make that out?” ‘He only keeps alive 
to save funeral expenses.” “ You’re too hard 
on him altogether.” “ Well, you just offer to 
bury him at your own expense, and see if it 
don’t kill him with joy.” 


Way ue Catiep Her tae ScnsHINe or HIS 
Existence.—‘t What is it that keeps you busy 
writing so late in your study every night?” 
asked a lady of her husband.. “I am writing 
a history of my Iife.” ‘I suppose yon men- 
tion me in it?” “Oh, yes; I call you the 
sunshine of my existence.” “Do I really 
throw so much sunshine into your daily life?” 


| and a cabbage?” asked yo 





‘“T refer to'you as the sunshine of my exist- 
ence because you make it hot for me.” Arise 
in the thermometer occurred immediately ' 
after the foregoing conversation. 


An umbrella with # pistol at the end of the 
handle has been invented. The old-fashioned 
umbrella “goes off” easy enough for us. 

A Lancasurre man has stopped taking an agri- 
cultural paper. He wrote to the editor sling 
how to get rid of esgesa The answer came in 
the next issue of the paper, “ Kill them ! ” 

“* No,” said the blind man, “‘ I do not repine. 
Indeed, Ido not know but Iam as well off as 
the man with eyesight. As near as I can dis- 
cover, people care less about seeing than being 
seen.”’ 


“Can you tell the difference between an egg 

ang Mr. Badger. 
“I can,” responded Mr. Ranter. ‘I have 
been on the stage ten years.” 

‘*Dr you ever notice how a woman takes 
the cork out of a bottle?” asks an exchange. 
‘No, sir. We let the women notice how we 
take the cork out of a bottle. No gentleman 
will stand idly by and let a woman struggle to 

eta cork out of a bottle. It takes her too 
ong.”’ 

Mrs. Brown: “‘ What do think? Mrs. 
Godolphin has just returned from Paris with 
several thousand pounds’ worth of bric-a-brac 
that she could have purchased just as cheap at 
home.” Mr. White: “ Yes, I know! she 
bought it at my shop yesterday afternoon.” 


Inquisitive Stranger: ‘‘ By-the-way, who is 
that monkey-faced youth over there?’ Smith : 
“That young gentleman, sir, is my son.” 
Inquisitive Stranger ; “‘ The deuce heis! Come 
to look at him again, there is a remarkable 
resemblance between him and you. Strange 
I shouldn’t have noticed it before!” 

“THar’s the way every day!” angrily 
exclaimed a man, as he gotin a bus with his 
wife. ‘‘ What’s that?” she inquired. “‘ Why, 
the buses are always full about going-home 
time.” ‘Just like the men,” she replied, 
sweetly. And he grabbed a strap, stepped on 
an old woman’s toes, and remained silent. 


Wuen gaily the thermometer 
At ninety holds its place, 

And with your hat of straw you fan 
Your mad Le pry: face ; 

When every stitch of clothes you wear 
Is sticking to your form, 

How soothing ’tis to have a friend 
Inform you “ It is warm.” . 


Ponsonsy: “I tell you what it is, we work 
too hard. The constant drive and worry of 
business is making us a short-lived race.’’ De 
Twirliger: “That’s so. I never have a 
moment to myself. It’s one constant round 
of work.” Jones: “How did you like the 
game yesterday?” Both: *‘It was splendid.”’ 

Miss Berry was a remarkably: young and 
handsome-looking woman for her years, and 
sae never told any one how old she was. 
“Gracious me, Miss Betty,” said an old 
acquaintance. admiringly, one day, “how 
well you keep your age!” “Thanks,” she 
replied, with a smile. “How do you ever 
manage todo it?” ‘‘ Oh, easy enough ; I'never 
give it away.” 

Twq men were quarrelling. One of them 
threatened to shoot the other. The threatened 
man, in revival of an old piece of sarcasm, 
asked : “‘ Where do you bury all your dead?” 
Just then an excited man drew the satirist 
aside, and said: ‘‘My gracious! you ought not 
to talk that way!” “ Which way?” “ Ask- 
that man where he buries his dead.” “Why?” 
‘* Because he is a physician.” 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PLAIN BUT NOT Con- 
sPicuous.—Lawyer: ‘‘Did you see this tree 
mear the roadside?” Witness: “ Yes, sir, I 
saw it very plainly.” Lawyer: “It was very 
conspicuous, then?” Witness: ‘‘ Well, I can’t 
say that, I saw the tree very plainly, though.” 
Lawyer: ‘‘ Well, now, I would like to know 
why, if it was plain, it wasn’t conspicuous ? 
Answer that, sir, will you.” ‘ Well,” replied 
the witness, “it is this. I come into this court 
and glance over the well. I see you plainly | 
among the other lawyers, although you ain’t a. | 
bit conspicuous,” 











“Uncre Joun,” said Annabelle, “ you mus: 
congratulate me; I-am graduated.” “ Hm)» 
grunted Uncle John, “#0-is. our old thermo. 
meter ont in the barn, but what is it good for)» 

He came ip silently, and remarked, “ Ar. 
you warm?” “Yes,” was the empathic reply, 
“TI might have known,” he continued, yoy 
lukewarm.” 

“No,” said Miss §Spinster, “I -wouldn'; 
have any fool of a man!” “And as yoy 
cannot get any other kind,’’ remarked Aunt 
Susan, ‘you prefer to remain single. Wel], 
I don’t know as I blame you.”’ 

“No,” remarked the man with the open 
countenance, “ I don’t like flies ; I hate them, 
Why, what. do you think? ..One-of the insnit. 
ing rascals just now flew into my mouth, 
pretending to think it was the window. That's 
® little more than even I can bear.” 

IxpicEstrene.—He ‘(esthetic, as they went 
down to og : “Angh! d’yon ‘like etch. 
ings?”’ the country): “ Ye-es; 
but I don’t think I'll take any to-night. It’s 
rather late!” 

“No,” said the thoughful man, “I am not 
greedy. Could I be permitted to buy up al} 
the strawberries in the world at market rates 
and sell them at festival prices I should be 
content.” 

Catt a girl a chick, and she smiles; call, 
woman a hen, and she howls. Call a young 
woman a witch, and she is pleased; call an 
old woman awitch, and.she is indignant. Cal} 
a girl a kitten, and she rather likes it; calla 
woman @ cat,and she’ll hate you. Queer sex! 

“« My ‘son,’ said a father, gravely, handing 
the youth some money, ‘‘do you know whya 
sovereign is like a carrier-pigeon?” “Cer. 
tainly, father!’’ replied the youth, pocketing 


the money. “It flies so fast after it is once . 


broken.” 

“Pa,” asked little Johnny, “do they always 
have an inquest when anybody dies?” In. 
telligent Parent: “Oh, no, my son! Whens 
doctor has been attending a person there is no 
need of an inquest. It is only necessary 
where there is any doubt as to the cause of 
death.” 

**Maswwa,” inquired Bobby, “do only good 
little boys go up to Heaven?” ‘ Yes, dear.” 
“And bad little boys to the bad place?” 
“Yes.” “I’m a goad little boy, ain’t I?” 
“Sometimes, Bobby, and sometimes you are 
quite a bad little boy.” Bobby considered 
for a moment, and said :— Then I s’pose I'll 
have to spend of the time in one place, 
and part of the time in the other.” 


Youna Man: “ Your daughter has referred 
me to you, sir.” Old Man: * All right: you 
have my consent. Is that all you want?” 
Young Man: “ Well—er—one thing more I 
would like to ask, sir. If I should present 
your daughter with a diamond engagement 
ring, would you be willing to—er—give me & 
receipt for it, in case anything unpleasant 
should happen?” 

“Yrs, my boy,” said a passenger, “ I'm 
going home on an important errand. Don't 
mind telling you that I’m going to be married. 
You can imagine how -natured and jolly 
I feel.” “Yes, but don’t you- feel a little 
anxiety, a little trepidation about taking such 
an important step in life?’*’ “Not a bit. 
“ Have you ever been married before ?”’ “ No, 
but I’ve been in one fight with Arabs, two 
scrimmages with thieves, and went through 
four cyclones. I'm no chicken.” a 

Tary slowly approached the house, he wit 
a sad, dejected. cir, and she with a scornful 
look upon her young face. .“‘ I cannot imagine, 
my dear,” he said, mournfully, as they gained 
the front door, ‘‘ what has come over you 80 
suddenly, Tshould at least know my offence. 
I simply asked if you were romantic, and—— 
A startled look came over the girl’s face. 
“You asked me what?” she demanded. “1 
asked you if you were romantic, when—— I 
“ Forgive ‘ine, George!” she exclaimed, 


' thought you asked me if I was rheumatic.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tae Crown Princess Stephanie of Austria 
has made several sketches of the palace and 
grounds of Laxenburg for her husband’s im- 
portant illustrated work, “ Oesterreich in 
wort und bild” (Austria in word and picture). 
The Prince and his fellow-editors, unwilling 
to receeive gratuitous contributions, have pre- 
sented the Princess with a savings-bank book 
with a deposit entered in the mame of the 
Princess's little daughter, Princess Elisabeth. 

Tur young bride of Viscount Lymington 
has been laid up with typhoid fever at Hurst- 
pourne park. She is now happily recovering 
gradual y, but their return to Eggesford has 
had to be postponed for the present, 


Ir is stated that the most valuable wedding” 


present which Princess Beatrice received was 
a magnificent tea and coffees service of solid 
gold, each piece being richly chased, which 
was sent by the Empress Eugénie, in addition 
to the large diamond ornament already men- 
tioned among other presents. 

Tue marriage of Mr. H. G. Ricardo, Royal 
Horse Artillery, with Miss Ada Cobbold, was 
celebrated at Ipswich. The’ bride, who was 
dressed in white Ottoman silk, dra with 
Irish lace, was attended by six bridesmaids, 
who wore dresses of cream Cashmere with 
écru lace flounces, caught up with loops of 
dark blue and red (artillery colours) velvet 
ribbon, — had ey a er be Pres ey 
wore & bangle, the oom, 
and somal a bouquet of red and yellow 
carnations. 


Tue Prince anD Princess or WateEs recently 
gave a ball at Marlborough House. There 
was an enormous number of people present, 
and dancing was almost impossible; indeed, 
it might fairly be calleda mob. Among those 
present were the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, 
the Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, 
and the Marquis of Lorne, Prince Albert 
Victor, Prince George, and Princess Louise of 
Wales, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderberg- 
Augustenburg, Prince Alexander of Hesse and 
Princess Battenberg, the Prince of Bulgaria, 
Prince Francis Joseph of Battenberg, the 
Maharajah of Johore, the Count Erbach, and 
the Countess Erbach Schoenberg. 


Lorp Sypyey, who has several times been 
Lord Steward and Lord Chamberlain, and who 
attained his 80th birthday on the 9th August, 
was presented on that occasion with a valu- 
able gift by members past and present of the 
Royal Household. 


Bapurnton was en féte on the 6th and 7th 
August, when on the first date a military 
tournament took place in the Hunters’ Close, 
Badminton Park, and on the second the annual 
exhibition of the Farmers’ Club was held in 
the same place, both gatherings being a great 
success in every way. The Duke and Duchess 
of Beaufort, the Marchioness of Waterford, 
the Marquis of Worcester, the Earl of Suf- 
folk and Berkshire, and Lord and Lady 
Lonsdale, among a large and distinguished 
party staying at Badminton House each day, 
took much interest in the proceedings, and 
entered thoroughly into the spirit of the 
festivities. 

The show of cattle was remarkably fine, 
and the prizes given by the Duke of Beaufort 
were valuable and deservedly awarded. The 
appearance of ‘Petronel,”’ winner of the 
Two Thousand Guineas, who was trotted 
around for the country folk to see, came in 
for a large share of admiration. 

The Duchess of Beaufort gave many prizes 
to the villagers for flowers, fruit, vegetables, 
&c. One of the most interesting of these was 
that awarded to school children for a nosegay 
of wild flowers, for which there was a large 
competition, the five recipients in this class 
recetving with the greatest delight sums 
ranging from 1s. to 53. 





STATISTICS. 

Brrtus, Dratus, anD Manrraces.—The popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom in the middle of 
1885 was estimated at36,325,115 persons ; that 
of England and Wales at 27,499,041, of Scot- 
land at 3,907,736, andof Ireland at 4,918;338. 
In the United Kingdom the-births of 285,612 
children, and the deaths of 176,256 persons, 
were registered in the three months ending 
June 30. Thenatural increase of population 
was, therefore, 109,356. The registered num- 
ber of 8s married in the quarter ending 
31st March, 1885, was 105,464. The birthrate 
in the United Kingdom in the second quarter 
of 1885 was 31-5 and the death-rate 19°5 per 
1,000. The marriage-rate in the first quarter 
of this year was 11°8 per 1,000. 

Divorce in Parss.—The latest number of the 
official statistical reports on the City of Paris 
tells us that during January the number of 
divorces pronounced by the Maires of the city 
was 20 ; in February the number rose to 47, and 
in March to 167. In all these cases except three 
there had. been a previous; judicial separation 
a mensa.et thoro. In 157-eases the wife was 
the petitioner; in 74 it was the/husband. As 
to position, in 105 cases the jes were 
manufacturers or e in ; 20 were 
officials ; 36 belonged to a liberal profession ; 
32 were working people; the rest are un- 
detcribed. 





GEMS. 


Ir is through madness that we hate an 
enemy, and think of revenge ourselves ; and it 
is through indolence that we are appeased, and 
do not revenge ourselves. 


One great reason why many children 
abandon themselves wholly to silly sports, and 
trifle away all their time insipidly, is because 
they have found their curiosity balked. 

Tue pleasures of the world are deceitful ; 
they promise more than they give. They 
trouble us in ing them, they do not satisfy 
us when possessing them, and they make us 
despair in losing them. 

We should do nothing inconsistent with 
the spirit and genius of ourinstitutions. We 
should do nothing for revenge, but everything 
for security ; nothing for the past, everything 
for the present and the future. 

Franxness and openness are the natural and 
healthful atmospheres of goodness and 
strength. Were all men perfect there would 
be no reserve, for there would be nothing to 
conceal. Each would be sure of sympathy 
and appreciation for himself, and.be generous 
in bestowing them upon others. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


Baxep Sweet Poratozs. — Potatoes, too 
small te bake, boil and mash smooth, and to 
one quart add cup of milk, one spoonful of 
butter; flavour with nutmeg slightly. Bake 
in a deep plate; serve hot. 

Mocx Oyster Sourp.—Put on one quart of fresh 
milk to boil, in another vessel put on one-half 
pint of stewed tomatoes with one.pint of water ; 
when it boils add one teas of soda to 
the tomatoes; as soon as the milk boils mix 
all together ; stir well, and pour into the tureen 
which already has bread crumbs in it seasoned 
with butter, pepper, and salt. 

Lactic Acip.is one of the chief agents that 

ive acidity to the gastric juice of the stomach 
in health. This is the acid of sour milk, and 
therefore one of the best summer diet drinks 
that we can use is buttermilk. Tt satisfies the 
eraving for acids by giving to the stomach a 
natural supply, and at the same time furnish- 
ing, in- its cheesy matter, a good sup of 
wholeséme nutrition. man will endure 
fatigue in hot weather better on buttermilk 
than on any diet drink he-can use. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Feniine THe Giant Trees oF CarrorntA.— 
We s beneath a monster tree, fully two 
hundred feet high and eight feet in diameter 
at the base, tapering gradually to a diameter 
of about three feet. Standing perfectly erect, 
leaning neither towards the top nor bottom of 
the: steep hillside upon which it grows, this 
tree affords a fine example of the methods 
used in California in felling timber. The 
choppers first erect a scaffold around it that 
will elevate them to the height decided upon 
as most expedient, and which in this instance 
is seven feet from the ground. 

As you value health, be careful not to sit or 
sleep in the draught from furnace or plumber’s 
pipe. A health society finds by experiment 
that currents of air in a room have directions 
and angles definite as those of billiards, and 
that speaking- tubes, pipes and hoists are con- 
ductors of dangerous air from the lower 
regions of a house. An illness of the Duchess 
of Covnaught was taken by making her usual 
seat on a sofa in heirloom, exposed toa draught 
of foul air from the basement, which would 
not reach her bed. The shrunken skirting of 
a wall may draw air between joists from the 
drains that will slowly poison persons sitting 
or sleeping near it. People begin to find out 
that sanitary laws are to be obeyed, and that 
dangers from neglect are not to be escaped 
for ever. 

Cuanm or Apprarances.—It is often thought 
that the world has a profound respect for a 
fine appearance. It is precisely the same way 
with hens. A muddy-coloured little chicken 
got its leg hurt and went lame, and the whole 
flock of hens bore down on her and pecked and 
maltreated her. The poor thing led a horrible 
life, says a writer, till I caught her and painted 
her head with gold paint and made eyes like a 

k’s with iridescent paint all down her 
sides and gilded her legs, and when she was 
quite dry I let her loose among her former 
persecutors. The effect was marvellous. That 
hen walked into the sun and she was some- 
thing dazzling. The unpainted hens were 
d with admiration. She has received the 
unremitting attentions ever since of the four 
roosters belonging to my farm. Duels are 
fought daily on her account on my premises. 
What will happen when the gilding soaks off 
I can’t say ; but at present she is queen of the 
run. 

A Queen’s Hossres.—Dancing was Queen 
Elizabeth’s principal delight, and in that 
exercise, says Lingard, she displayed a grace 
and spirit which was ngs admired. 
She retained, moreover, her partiality for it to 
the last, and few days passed in which the 
young nobility of the Court were not called to 
dance before their sovereign. The Queen her- 
self, too, condesended to perform her part in a 
galliard with the Duke of Nevers at the age of 
sixty-nine. Stanhope, writing in the year 1589,\ 
says: ‘*‘ The Queen is so well as, I can assure 
you, six or seven galliards in a morning, be) 
side music and singing, is her ordinary exer- 
cise.”’ She seems, also, to have been very fond 
of needlework, and in the Bodleian Library 
is preserved a copy of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the binding of which is said+o have been 
embroidered by that queen when princess. 
Elizabeth, also, was exceedingly fond of the 
chase, often following the hounds herself, and 
the nobility who entertained her in her 
different progresses made up large hunting 
parties. ‘Her Majesty,” says a courtier, 
writing to Sir Robert Sidney, “is well and 
excellently . dis to hunting, for every 
second day she is on. horseback, and continues 
the sport long.” At this time Elizabeth had 
just entered the seventy-seventh year of her 
age. Elizabeth’s love of fine dresses was quite 
@ passion. Marvellous costumes, covered with 
eyes:and ears, to represent Omniscience, with 
birds and animals, flowers and fruits, and 
various allegorical devices, were constantly 
worn by her,:and exhibited in triumph to: her 
ambassadors. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A, M. 0.—It is proper and natural to dress 
your daughters a Pheald consult their taste as 
far as possible. 


F, T. H.—Differences of Bon ge ke is not an in- 
superable obstacle to a y marriage. You must 
arrange the matter for > coeiilon 

J. H.—You can yourself for the study of the 
law by ‘ceotingenah books as Blackstone's Saetre: 
and stmilar text books, but you would get far better in- 
struction by entering a lawyer’s office. 

N. N. R.—You are too young to marry. You are a 
mere child. It would be 4 cruel wrong for this old man 


C. H. 8.—Telegraphic communication was established 
tlantic Ocean in August, 1858. The first 


across the A’ 


messages were thoee of congratulation between Queen 
Victoria and President Buchanan. The cable, however, 
worked only a few weeks, and then then became silent. 
a ee afterwards another cable was stretched 
Ts cose, and the communication proved per- 

fect, and continued s0. 

L. Vv. D.—The s City of Boston, sailed for 
her last om Reese, Bs 1870, and ‘was 
heard ef after that that two 
terrible storms mot in jast that Se erases 


which the steamer would have 
time, and 


likely to 
doubtless she — in — horde oe 


2, 
ing all on board down with her. 


a. S BR ay + og oy on remedy for pes fn ia 





to marry you. Decline to marry. Tell your 
relatives at once of this matter. 


8. 8. 8.—The best and only course for a young lady, 
under such circumstances, is to drop the young man 
from the list of her acquaintances. It is foolish to do 
or say an against him. 


H. H.—Much depends on circumstances, but ag a 
rule set great value on kisses and never cheapen them 
by making them common. If engaged or th have 
that - ned a discreet kiss at the door may be per- 
mitte: 


W. 8.—Your mother has already given you the best 
advice you can have on the subject. Should your cold- 
aess towards your betrothed so chill his own love that 
he would cease all demonstrations of affection, it might 
be a source of lasting regret to you. 


C. F. A.—1. It is of frequent occurrence. 2. Write 
te the authorities of the town in which you were born. 
The record of births will be proof. 3. Only fair. You 
should endeavour to make your handwriting more 
legible. 

G. 8. S.—Glass fs not porous. If a bottle of water 
were perfectly sealed the water would not evaporate. 
The moisture on the bottle accumulates from the air 
outside. Any substance which is colder than the sur- 
reunding atmosphere will gather moisture from the 
air. 


8. 8. M—We cannot promise you success, but we 
think if you renew your attentions, and at the first 
suitable opportunity repeat your r that it will be 
received more favourably than at first. Many a suc- 
cessful lover has had-to bear more than one refusal 
before being 4 


M. G. G.—Call on the yourg ladies, as you have 
called heretofore. The report that they said they would 
not see you if ne called is doubtless exaggerated, and 
may be a pure invention. By calling on them you can 
talk the whole matter over, and come to an intelligent 
understanding with one another. 


L. D. D.—A few lessons from a practical riding 
teacher or by anyone familiar with equestrian exercise 
will help you. There are a number of excellent little 
‘books on the subject which ‘you ean consult. To tell 
you how to ride would take up too much space in this 
column. Practice alone will enable you to ride well. 


F. G. G.—In your case the folly of a marriage at six- 
teen is fully illustrated. You evidently did not know 
your own mind and heart. We advise you to take the 
advice of your nearest relations ; your parents, if living, 
will help you. We cannot advise you without a better 
kgowledge of all the circumstances, 


©. R. C.—A girl is not expected to inform a gentle- 
man that she loves him, It is the part of the gentleman 
first to inform the young lady that he loves her and 
desires to marryher. Then she may admit her affection 
‘for him and tell him to see her parents. You are too 
young to marry, and in such affairs should consult your 
another. 


M. J. 8.—Consult your parents’ wishes. From what 
you say of your father it is evident that he isa 
generous and affectionate parent, and 4t would be in- 
— for = to one him in the matter. It isa 
most unfortunate thing for young € people to rush into 
matrimony against the wishes of their parents. 


L, T. B.—1. We can recommend nothing better for 
cleaning the teeth than pure castile soap, clear, soft 
water, and a moderately stiff brush. 2, Both locks are 
of a dark-brown colour. 3. No — rates sre paid to 
authors for their amp ty depending 
entirely upon their literary worth and attractiveness. 


B. 8. H.—It is not at all likely that anything can be 
added to oil to render it fireproof, its greasy nature not 
allowing of such an alteration. Coal-oil is rendered 
partially incombustible by meany of extremely careful 
rectification, but its gaseous nature is not entirely 
destroyed, no matter what may be done to it. 


M. D. R.—Perhaps sickness yy the young 

man from answering your letter of inquiry. It would 
net be considered proper to write to him again. Your 
brother, if in the a at te at any time, might 
make —_ in regard to him and re aecord- 


port 
ingly ; but it would net be right to ask him to actasa 
spy, in the manner you suggest. 


N. D. W.—1 Get two ounces of fine white gum-arabic, 
pound it to a powder, put in a pitcher, and pour on ita 
ater, according to 





way they are either 
ed cut by the bird. 


aioe is 
of a well- 


Anothe: 
quantity of Epsom salts with the food. 
L. 8. 8.—1. Superfiuous hair cannot be entirely and 


effectually removed by means of 


powders, 
ointments, or in fact an mek aye re ag It is far 
to run the risk of 


the using these compounds. 2. A lady wi 
light hair and dark eyebrows aud lashes would be con- 


better to allow it to grow 
skin by 


sidered quite pretty. 3. Light-brown hair. 


accepted lover. She has stated + 
that she cannot marry you, “, G a3, 
least thinks she does—and it t 
assert your manhood and cease yo 
upon her. 


** NOT ALL REST.” 


We often sigh for rest, 
For quiet and re; 


And long from tumult, eens, and pain 


The weary eyes to 


And yet, when quiet comes. 
The soul, that knoweth best, 
Lifts ae her wings in sad appeal, 
And crieth : ‘‘ Not all rest.” 


Not death while there is life : 
Not soft repose within 

When there is so much work to do, 
So many souls to win! 


Rest cometh with the grave, 
And soon enough we cease 


our seeds along the wa 
ocro ewell che Lord's inevenas: J 


Full soon enough we drop 
Our sickles when we must, 
Leaving, perhaps, our work undone, 
As dust returns to dust. 


Then rise, my oated oh, rise! 
Io faicest garments 


And let thy cry throughout the world 


Re-echo, oe 


M. EK. 


A. M.—Salt of sorrel is the best remedy for ‘ink 
stains. If the space is not too large take a tin cup with 


a top of sufficient vr to cover the oat 
clear boiling water ; Pm | ce the stained 

dip it in, and then drawing if tight ro 
the cup, rub in the salt with the 


bef RA ba 


of the ae 


the fabric 7 wet and hot. Leave for half-an-hour, and 


— wash it out. + not 
epee 42 This is a po poison, 
kel to injure the fabric as ape wn ty 


hly removed, repeat 


but not"so 


J. M. M.—This matter has been somewhat discussed 
in E and still more in India, but very little has 
been about it in this country. The advocates of 
the scheme propose that ifa person omnnennes 5 death 


case he survives the experiments. No 


of his crime, 


action has 


been. yet tiken in the matter by any government. 
L,. D. W.—How can you hope your married life will 


be ha: witha man whom you must begin 
ing? You must certainly pretend to love 
admirer if you og ®, while kno 
= ene ae e women 


% mich 
your 
that 
lov 


and are happy, but they are women who are 


iavgil le of loving anyone very much, On the 


iE 


, Mapy 8 woman who has married a comparative 

seuntiy "wi Sr segren of sne eles sant 
a rr of some 

whom she kuew all her life, and whom she pe} 


have trusted implicitly. 


D. RB. leaves may be made by steeping 
beqres in nie. bole open € coat Se the 
sun. m' occasionally com- 

by evaporation, The leaves will 





a great deal of patience, as ample time edad en 
a ae be axpoti ed by taking = iiieepemtc 
rocess may ted br ga 

Paloride of lime, in a a8 5 te state, am with a quast 
of pare spring water. e leaves are to be soaked ip 
this for about four’ hours, then taken out, and wejj 
washed in a large basin of water; after which they 
should be left to dry, , with free exposure to light and 
air. Some of the latina of forest leaves, or suck 
as have strong mbs, require more than four hours, 


P. H. 8.—Write the following lines in Carrie's album 
and note tke effect: 
** Could metre serve to show us here 
A women to her circle dear, 
Risen above the common 
Regal in beauty, 
I fear my pen 
Each charm 


ce, and d, 


C. H. H.—1. Beautiful penmanship, as you doubtless 
know. 2. When a man pen eee oe the age of twenty. 


five, and feels fully ca ording proper oe 
toa wife, he can, wit al Gus peal fF ; but 
before that time, he of thorsughly 


understanding the: requirements of matrimony. At 


that age he has, as s general rule, attained bis full 

growth, both bodily and mentally, and is better able to 

coqese in the of life, trample all obstacles 
er his feet. 

R. W. R.—To im it will be 


if the student systematises the time at his command 
wall dein Ader’ tenn absding: oak 400"Gham be tn 

will de from carrying out the p 

established for his guidance. 


Cc. M. N.—1. Continue the treatment prescribed by 
the physician, provided he is a reputable one, and in 
all probability he will alleviate, if net oe the 
trouble of which you complain. It is a 
qui the moat careful treatment by an experienced 

‘Comsequently do not any de- 

cs on the advertised remedies of quacks, who 

care more fer diminishing the c-ntents of your purse 
Cada eating 9: Sites 2. As wo know about 
wane it is an impossible matter to vouch for his 





R.— A vez imple, and one of the best 
a Pied taxis ean ce : ered chatl, 7 ex. ; 
2 oz. 0Z.; 
pulverised cinnamon, 2 drachms; Rent of lemon or rose, 
2 drops. This io dekh asoft cloth and a little pore 
soap (white), after which use a very soft > 
merely to brush away the debris. Some think 
powdered chalk by iteelt would be almost as +4 
rauch cheaper. No one is likely to rub the ‘hard 
enough with the tooth-brush to do any harm, 


H.'G.1G.—Washing the bafr in dilute liquid ammonia 


= ; Pellerioe 


would clean it thoroughly, and an So, poms some good, but 
ammonia should never be used for th because 
a mild soap will cleanse just as well, soa ammonia 


regularly, but by ‘: fits and starts,” and so those who 

a e losing their hair than to — a time, that 
any remedy they happen be using is effective. In 
this way fhe every nostrum gets an endorsement 
from someone. 


H, H. W.—1, Any dealer in toys, and similar goods, 
will furnish you with ecenery for private theatricals, or 
direct you to someone who can. 2. The fi following are 
some bits the best formulas for coloured lights: Red: 
Chlorate of potash, 32 B rey” nitrate of strontia, 48; 
ae 20; shellac, 1 Jhertier’s = eA 4; fine 

al, 1. Green: pietn of caryta, 8 0 parts ; 
chlorate of potash, 32; sulphur, 24; calomel, 16 ; fine 
charcoal, 3; shellac, 2. Me a le : Chicrate of potasb, 28 
parts ; Chertier’s copper, 28 ; calomel, 13: shellac, 8; 
stearine, 1. Bluish white: Nitre, — sulphur, 
sulphide of antimony,1. The powders are rat into 
stout paper car , about two Stokes Sonn into the 
bottom of which a ttle dry powdered clay is previously 
xammed. The manufacture of fireworks 
dangerous fur the amateur to practice for an 
ment. 
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